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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Attaché ; or, Sam Slick in England. By the 
author of “ The Clockmaker.” 2 vols. Lon- 
don, R. Bentley. 

Neep we introduce Sam Slick to any reader in 

civilisation? No; his “ originality, quaint say- 

ings, and queer views,” are the exponents of so 
much acuteness and sound sense, that we only 
rejoice to see them applied to England. He is 





good enough, too, for the matter o’ that; at all 
events, I don’t want no better. Well, I had 
hardly got well housed a’most, afore it came on 
to rain, as if it was in rael right down airnest. 
It warn’t just a roarin’, racin’, sneezin’ rain 
like a thunder-shower, but it kept a steady 
travellin’ gait, up hill and down dale, and no 
breathin’ time nor batin’ spell. It didn’t look 
as if it would stop till it was done, that’s a fact. 
But still, as it was too late to go out agin that 


the man to make us laugh and reflect at the | arternoon, I didn’t think much about it then. 
same time; and to do so often, for his writings! I hadn’t no notion what was in store for me 
contain many points worthy of being pondered, | next day, no more nor a child; if I had, ’'da 


and the very reverse of that “ single- thought” 
book-making which, he says, “ like a pound 
of cotton, must be well spun out to be valuable.” 
These volumes, which, we trust, are but the first 
instalment of Sam’s sayings and doings con- 
cerning us, purport to come from the Rev. Mr. 


Hopewell, a virtuous pastor of the old school ; | 


Thomas Poker, Esq., a native of Nova Scotia, 
and a retired member of the provincial (into 
whose mouth the narrative is put); Jube Ja- 
pan, the nigger servant of the principal figure, 
namely the illustrious Slick himself, who now 
appears in the elevated character of Attaché to 
the American legation at the court of St. James, 
an honour at which he has arrived in conse- 
quence of the celebrity obtained by his literary 
productions. The party sail from New York, 
and the remarks are brought down to within a 
fortnight of this date, as we see allusions to 
matters which have so recently occurred. But 
the first and most Slickish diversion is the 
Clockmaker’s description of “a Juicy Day,” 
one of continued rain, which he was induced to 
spend on a visit to a Shropshire squire. It is 
full of entertainment, and, though at the risk of 
spoiling the whole, we must copy out a few of 
the traits :— 

“*T met at his table one day an old country- 
squire, that lived somewhere down in Shrop- 
shire, close on to Wales, and says he te me, 
arter cloth was off and cigars on, ‘ Mr. Slick,’ 
says he, ‘I’ll be very glad to see you to 
Norman Manor,’ (that was the place where he 
stayed when he was to home). ‘If you will re- 
turn with me, I shall be glad to shew you the 
country in my neighbourhood, which is said to 
be considerable pretty.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘as I 
have nothin’ above particular to see to, I don’t 
care if 1 do go.’ So off we started; and this I 
will say, he was as kind as he cleverly knew 
how to be, and that is sayin’ a great deal for a 
man that didn’t know nothin’ out of sight of 





his own clearin’ hardly. Now, when we got | 
there, the house was chock full of company ; 
and considerin’ it warn’t an overly large one, | 
and that Britishers won't stay in a house un- | 
less every feller gets a separate bed, it’s a won- | 
er to me how 
hedid, Says he, ‘Excuse your quarters, Mr. 
Slick, but I find more company nor I expected 
tre. In a day or two, some on ’em will be | 
ou, and then you shall be better provided.’ | 
With that I was shewed up a great staircase, | 
and out o’ that by a doorway into a narrer en- 
ty, aud from that into an old y, like looking | 
building, that stuck out behind the house. It 
watn't the common company sleepin’-room, I 
expect, but kinder make shifts, tho’ they was 


double deal sooner hanged myself than gone 
brousing in such place as that in sticky wea- 
ther. A wet day is considerable tiresome, any 
where or any way you can fix it; but it’s wus 
at an English country-house than any where 
else, ’’cause you are among strangers, formal, 
cold, gallus polite, and as thick in the head- 
piece as a puncheon. You hante nothin’ to do 
yourself, and they never have nothin’ to do; 
they don’t know nothin’ about America, and 
don’t want to. Your talk don’t interest them, 
and they can’t talk to interest nobody but 
themselves; all you’ve got to do is, to pull out 
your watch and see how time goes, how much 
of the day is left, and then go to the winder 
and see how the sky looks, and whether there 
is any chance of holdin’ up or no. Well, that 
time I went to bed a little airlier than com- 
mon, for I felt considerable sleepy, and consi- 
derable strange too; so as soon as I cleverly 
could, I offand turned in. Well, I am an airly 
riser myself. I always was from a boy; so | 
waked up jist about the time when day ought 
to break, and was a thinkin’ to get up; but the 
shutters was too, and it was as dark as ink in 
the room, and [ heer’d it rainin’ away for dear 
life. ‘So,’ sais I to myself, ‘what the dogs is 
the use of gittin’ up so airly? I can’t get out 
and get a smoke, and [ can’t do nothin’ here; 
so here goes for a second nap.’ Well, I was 
soon off agin in a most beautiful of a snore, 
when all at once I heard thump, thump agin 
the shutter, and the most horrid noise I ever 
heerd since I was raised; it was sumthin’ quite 
onairthly. ‘ Hallo!’ says I to myself, ‘ what in 
natur is all this hubbub about? Can this here 
confounded old house be harnted? Is them 
spirits that’s jabbering gibbarish there, or is I 
wide awake or no?’ Sol sets right up on my 
hind-legs in bed, rubs my eyes, opens my 
ears, and listens agin, when whop went every 
shutter agin, with a dead heavy sound, like 
somethin’ or another thrown agin ’em, or 
fallin’ agin ’em, and then comes the un- 
known tongues in discord chorus like. Sais 
I, ‘I know now —it’s them cussed navigators. 
They’ve besot the house, and are a givin’ lip 


he stowed away as many as/to frighten folks. It’s regular banditti.’ So 


I jist hops out of bed, and feels for my trunk, 


}and outs with my talkin’ irons, that was all 


ready loaded, pokes my way to the winder— 
shoves the sash up, and outs with the shutter, 
ready to let slip among ’em. And what do 


| you think it was ?—Hundreds and hundreds of 


them nasty, dirty, filthy, ugly, black devils of 


rooks, located in the trees at the back eend of 


the house. Old Nick couldn’t have slept near 
’em; caw, caw, caw, all mixt up together in one 


7 
jumble of a sound, like ‘ jawe.’ ‘ You black, 
evil-lookin’, foul-mouthed villains,’ sais I, § I'd 
like no better sport than jist to sit here, all 
this blessed day with these pistols, and drop 
you one arter another, I know.’ But they was 
pets, was them rooks, and of course like all pets, 
everlastin’ nuisances to every body else. Well, 
when a man’s in a feeze, there’s no more sleep 
that hitch; so I dresses and sits up; but what 
was Ito do? It was jist half past four, and as 
it was a rainin’ like every thing, I know’d 
breakfast wouldn’t be ready till eleven o’clock, 
for nobody wouldn’t get up if they could help 
it—they wouldn’t be such fools; so there was 
jail for six hours and a half. Well, I walked 
up and down the room as easy as I could, not 
to waken folks; but three steps and a round 
turn makes you kinder dizzy, so I sits down 
again to chaw the cud of vexation. ‘ Ain’t 
this a handsum’ fix ?’ sais 1; ‘ but it sarves you 
right; what busniss had you here at all? you 
always was a fool, and always will be to the 
eend of the chapter. What in natur are you a 
scoldin’ for?’ sais I: ‘that won’t mend the 
matter; how’s time? They must soon be a 
stirrin’ now, J guess.’ Well, as I am a livin’ 
sinner, it was only five o’clock ; ‘ oh dear,’ sais 
I, ‘ time is like women and pigs, the more you 
want it to go, the more it won’t. Whaton airth 
shall I do?—guess, I’ll strap my rasor.’ Well, 
I strapped and strapped away, until it would 
cut a single hair pulled straight up on eend out 
o’ your head, without bendin’ it—take it off 
slick. ‘ Now,’ sais I, ‘ I'll mend my trowsers 
l tore a goin’ to see the ruin on the road yes- 
terday ; so | takes out sister Sall’s little needle- 
case, and sows away till I got them to look 
considerable jam agin; ‘ and then,’ sais’ I, 
| *here’s a gallus button off, I'll jist fix that,’ and 
when that was done, there was a hole to my 
yarn sock, so I turned too and darned that. 
‘ Now,’ sais I, ‘ how goes it? I’m considerable 
sharp set. It must be gettin’ tolerable late 
now.’ It wanted a quarter to six. ‘ My! 
sakes,’ sais I, ‘ five hours and a quarter yet 
afore feedin’ time; well if that don’t pass. 
What shall I do next?’ ‘§ I’ll tell you what to 
do,’ sais 1, ‘ smoke, that will take the edge of 
your appetite off, and if they don’t like it, they 
| may lump it; what business have they to keep 
| them horrid screetchin’ iniarnal sleepless rooks 
|to disturb people that way?’ Well, I takes a 
| lucifer, and lights a cigar, and I puts my head 
| up the chimbly to let the smoke off, and it felt 
| good, I promise you. I don’t know as I ever 

enjoyed one half so much afore. It had a rael 
first chop flavour had that cigar. When that 
| was done, sais I, ‘ what do you say to another ?’ 
|* Well, I don’t know,’ sais I, ‘ I should like it, 
| that’s a fact; but holdin’ of my head crooked 
;up chimbly that way has a’ most broke my 
| neck; I’ve got the cramp in it like.’ So I sot, 
|and shook my head first a one side and then the 
| otlier, and then turned it on its hinges as far as 
|it would go, till it felt about right, and then I 
lights another, and puts my head in the flue 
|again. Well, smokin’ makes a feller feel 
| kinder good-natured, and I began to think it 
| warn’t quite so bad arter all, when whop went 
| my cigar right out of my mouth into my bosom, 
|atween the shirt and the skin, and burnt me 
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like a gally nipper. Both my eyes was fill’d at 
the same time, and I got a crack on the pate 
from some critter or another that clawed and 
scratched my head like any thing, and then 
seemed to empty a bushel of sut on me, and I 
looked like a chimbly sweep, and felt like old 
Scratch himself. My smoke had brought down 
a chimbly swaller, or a martin, or some such 
varmint, for it up and off agin’ afore I could 
catch it to wring its infarnal neck off, that’s a 
fact. Well, here was somethin’ to do, and no 
mistake : here was to clean and groom up agin’ 
till all was in its right shape; and a pretty job 
it was, I tell you. I thought I never should 
get the sut out of my hair, and then never 
get it out of my brush again; and my eyes 
smarted so, they did nothing but water, and 
wink, and make faces. But I did; I worked 
on and worked on, till all was sot right once 
more. ‘ Now,’ sais I, ‘ how’s time? half-past 
seven,’ sais I, ‘ and three hours and a half more 
yet to breakfast. Well,’ sais I, ‘1 can’t stand 
this—and what’s more, I won’t: I begin to get 
my Ebenezer up, and feel wolfish.’” 

The particulars how the remaining hours 
are got through are too long for us to tell: 
among other pass-times Sam finds his way out, 
during a peep of sunshine, to take a walk. 
“‘ The bushes glistened, and the grass glistened, 
and the air was sweet, and the birds sung, and 
there was natur’ once more. I walked to the 
lodge; they had breakfasted had the old folks, 
so I chatted away with them for a considerable 
of a spell about matters and things in gene- 
ral, and then turned towards the house agin’. 
* Hallo!’ sais I, ‘ what’s this? warn’t that a 
drop of rain?’ I looks up, it was another 
shower, by Gosh. I pulls foot for dear life: it 
was tall walking you may depend; but the 
shower wins, (comprehensive as my legs be), 
and down it comes, as hard as all possest. 
‘ Take it easy, Sam,’ sais I, ‘ your flint is fixed; 
you are wet thro’—runnin’ won’t dry you,’ and 
4 settled down to a careless walk, quite despe- 
rate. ‘ Nothin’ in natur’, unless it is an Ingin, 
is so treacherous as the climate here. It jist 
clears up on purpose I do believe to tempt you 
out without your umbreller, and jist as sure as 
you trust it and leave it to home, it clouds right 
up, and sarves you out for it—it does indeed. 
What a sight of new clothes I’ve spilte here, 
for the rain has a sort of dye in it. It stains so, 
it alters the colour of the cloth, for the smoke 
is filled with gas and all sorts of chemicals. 
Well, back I goes to my room agin’ to the 
rooks, chimbly swallers, and all, leavin’ a great 
endurin’ streak of wet arter me all the way, like 
acracked pitcher that leaks; onriggs, and puts 
on dry clothes from head to foot. By this time 
breakfast is ready; but the English don’t do 
nothin’ like other folks; I don’t know whether 
it’s affectation, or bein’ wrong in the head—a 
little of both I guess. Now where do you 
suppose the solid part of breakfast is, squire ? 
Why, it’s on the side-bozrd—I hope I may be 
shot if it ain’t—while the tea and coffee are on 
the table, to make it as onconvenient as possible. 
Says I to the lady of the house, as I got up to 
help myself, ‘for I was hungry enough to make 
beef ache I know; ‘ Aunty,’ says I, ‘ you'll ex- 
cuse me, but why don’t you put the eatables on 
the table, or ¢lse put the tea on the side-board ? 
They’re like man and wife, they don’t ought to 
be separated, them two.’ She looked at me, 
oh what a look of pity it was, as much as to 
say, ‘Where have you been all your born days, 
not to know better nor that ?—but I guess you 
don’t know better in the States—how could you 
know any thing there?’ But she only said it 
was the custom here, for she was a very purlite 





old woman, was Aunty. Well sense is sense, 
let it grow where it will; and I guess we raise 
about the best kind, which is common sense, 
and I warn’t to be put down with short metre, 
arter that fashion. So I tried the old man; 
sais I, ‘ Uncle,’ sais I, ‘if you will divorse the 
eatables from the drinkables that way, why not 
let the servants come and tend. It’s monstrous 
onconvenient and ridikilous to be a jumpin’ up 
for everlastinly that way; you can’t sit still one 
blessed minit.’ ‘We think it pleasant,’ said 
he, ‘sometimes to dispense with their atten- 
dance.’ ‘Exactly,’ sais I, ‘ then dispense with 
sarvants at dinner ; for when the wine is in, the 
wit is out,’ (I said that to compliment him, 
for the critter had no wit in at no time,) ‘and 
they hear all the talk. But at breakfast every 
one is only half awake, (especially when you 
rise so airly as you do in this country,’ sais I; 
but the old critter couldn’t see a joke, even if 
he felt it, and he didn’t know I was a funnin’.) 
‘ Folks.are considerably sharp set at breakfast,’ 
sais I, ‘and not very talkative. That's the right 
time to have sarvants to tend on you.’ ‘ What 
an idea!’ said he, and he puckered up his pic- 
tur, and the way he stared was a caution to an 
owl,” 

Sam altogether gets but badly on; at last 
he tells us— 

“ T goes to look arter the two pretty galls in 
the drawin’ room; and there was the ladies a 
chatterin’ away like any thing. The moment 
I came in it was as dumb as a quakers’ meetin’. 
They all hauled up at once, like a stage-coach 
to an inn-door, from a hand-gallop to a stock- 
still stand. I seed men warn’t wanted there, 
it warn’t the custom so airly; so I polled out 
o’ that creek, starn first. They don’t like men 
in the mornin’, in England, do the ladies ; they 
think ‘em in-the way. ‘What on airth shall I 
do?’ says J; ‘ it’s nothin’ but rain, rain, rain— 
here in this awful dismal country. Nobody 
smokes, nobody talks, nobody plays cards, no- 
body fires at a mark, and nobody trades; only 
let me get thro’ this juicy day, and J am done: 
let me get out of this scrape, and if I am 
caught again, I’ll give you leave to tell me of 
it in meetin’. It tante pretty, I do suppose, 
to be a jawin’ with the butier; but I’ll make 
an excuse for a talk, for talk comes kinder 
nateral to me, like suction to a snipe.’ ‘ Waiter!’ 
‘Sir.’ ‘Galls don’t like to be tree’d here of 
a mornin’, do they?’ ‘Sir?’ ‘It’s usual for 
the ladies,’ sais I, ‘ to be together in the airly 
part of the forenoon here, ain’t it, afore the 
gentlemen jine them?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ It puts 
me in mind,’ sais I, ‘ of the old seals down to 
Sable Island—you know where Sable Isle is, 
don’t you?’ ‘Yes, sir, it’s in the cathedral 
down here.’ ‘No, no, not that; its an island 
on the coast of Nova Scotia. You know where 
that is sartainly?’ ‘I never heard of it, sir.’ 
‘Well, Lord love you! you know what an old 
seal is?’ ‘Oh, yes, sir; I’ll get you my mas- 
ter’s in a moment.’ And off he sot full chisel. 
‘Cus him! he is as stupid as a rook, that crit- 
tur—it’s no use to tell him a story: and now 
I think of it, I will go and smoke them black 
imps of darkness—the rooks.’ So I goes up 
stairs, as slowly as I cleverly could, jist liftin’ 
one foot arter another as if it had a fifty-six 
tied to it, on pupus to spend time; lit a cigar, 
opened the window nearest the rooks, and 
smoked ; but, oh, the rain killed all the smoke 
in a minite—it didn’t even make one on’em 
sneeze. ‘Dull music this, Sam,’ sais I, ‘ ain’t 
it? Tell you what: I’ll put on my ile-skin, 
take an umbreller, and go and talk to the 
stable-helps; for I feel as lonely as a cata- 
mount, and as dull as a bachelor beaver.’ So 


I trampousses off to the stable, and says [ to 
the head man, ‘A smart little hoss that, sais 
I,‘ you are a cleanin’ of: he looks like a firs 
chop article that.’ ‘Y mae,’ sais he. ‘ Hullo” 
sais I, ‘ what in natur’ is this? Is it him that 
can’t speak English, or me that can’t onder. 
stand? for one on us is a fool, that’s sartain, 
Vil try him again.’ So I sais to him, ‘He 
looks,’ sais I, ‘ as if he’d trot a considerable 
good stick, that horse,’ sais I; ‘i guess he jg 
a goer.’ ‘Y’ mae, ye un trotter da,’ sais he, 
‘Creation!’ sais I, ‘if this don’t beat ginergl 
trainin’. Ihave heerd in my time broken French, 
broken Scotch, broken Irish, broken Yankee, 
broken Nigger, and broken Indgin; but | 
have hearn two pure genewine languages to. 
day, and no mistake—rael rook, and rael Brit. 
ton, and I don’t exactly know which I like 
wus. It’s no use to stand talkin’ to this crit. 
ter. Good-bye,’ sais I. Now what do you 
think he said? Why, you would suppose hie’ 
say good-bye too, wouldn’t you? Well, he 
didn’t, nor nothin’ like it, but he jist ups, and 
sais, ‘ Forwelloaugh,’ he did, upon my soul. | 
never felt so stumpt afore in all my life. Sais 
I, ‘ Friend, here is half a dollar for you.’ It 
arn’t often I’m brought to a dead stare, and 
when I am, I am willin’ to pay for it. There's 
two languages, Squire, that’s univarsal; the 
language of love, and the language of money; 
the galls onderstand the one, and the men on- 
derstand the other, all the wide world over, 
from Canton to Niagara. I no sooner sheweil 
him the half-dollar, than it walked into his 
pocket, a plaguy sight quicker than it will 
walk out, 1 guess. Sais 1, ‘ Friend, you've 
taken the consait out of me properly. Captain 
Hall said there warn’t a man, woman, or chili, 
in the whole of the thirteen united univars:| 
worlds of our great republic, that could speak 
pure English, and I was a goin’ to kick hin 
for it; but he is right, after all. There ain't 
one livin’ soul on us can; I don’t believe they 
ever as much as heerd it, for I never did, till 
this blessed day, and there are few things | 
haven’t either seed, or heern tell of. Yes, we 
can’t speak English, do you take?’ ‘Din 
comrag,’ sais he, which in Yankee means, 
‘that’s no English,’ and he stood, looked puz- 
zled, and scratched his head, rael hansum, 
‘Dim comrag,’ sais he. ‘ Well, it made me 
larf spiteful. I felt kinder wicked, and as ! 
had a hat on, and I couldn’t scratch my head, 
I stood jist like him, clown fashion, with my 
eyes wanderin’ and my mouth wide open, and 
put my hand behind me, and scratched there; 
and I stared, and looked puzzled too, and made 
the same identical vacant face he did, and re- 
peated arter him slowly, with another scratch, 
mocking him like, ‘ Dim comrag.’ Such a 
pair o’ fools you never saw, squire, since the 





last time you shaved afore a lookin’ glass; and 
|the stable boys larfed, and he larfed, and I 
‘larfed, aud it was the only larf I had all that 
| juicy day.’” 

No wonder he gets off as early as he can 
| next morning; and arrives in London to sus- 


| tain his high national dignity, é.¢. “ to return 
|(to America) as he went—a true American; 
|to insist upon the possession of the _Uregon 
Territory; to demand and enforce his right 
| position in society; to negotiate the national 
loan; and, above all, never to accede to the 


|right of search of slave-vessels.” And Sam 's 
jin perfect humour for this, as may be judget 
| by his leave-taking ofhis native land. ‘There, 
jsaid Mr. Siick, rising trom his seat, ‘ I believe 
| we have seen the last of home till next nme; 
| and this I will say, it is the most glorious cou 
try onder the sun; travel where you will, you 
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— 
won't ditto it nowhere. It is the toploftiest 
Jace in all creation, ain’t it, minister ?’ ” 

The story of *'T’other Eend of the Gun,” told 
on board the packet, is also a laughable illus- 
tration of Sam’s idea of his own and his na- 
tion’s importance. H ere is a sample — 

“Let any man give me any sarce in Eng- 
land, about my country, or not give me the 
right po-sition in society, as Attaché to our 
Legation, and, as Cooper says, I’ll become 
belligerent, too, I will, I snore. 
a candle with a pistol as fast as you can light 
it; hing up an orange, and I'll first peel it 
with ball, and then quarter it. Heavens! I'll 
let daylight dawn through some o’ their jack- 
ets, | know. ‘Jube, you infarnal black scoun- 


drel, you. odoriferous nigger you, what’s that 


you've got there?’ ‘An apple, massa.’ ‘Take 
of your cap, and put that apple on your head, 
then stand sideways by that port-hole, and hold 
steady, or you might stand a smart chance to 
have your wool carded, that’s all.’ Then taking 
a pistol out of the side-pocket of his mackin- 
tosh, he deliberately walked over to the other 
side of the deck, and examined his priming. 
‘Good heavens, Mr. Slick!’ said I, in great 
alarm, ‘what are you about?’ ‘I am goin’,’ he 
said, with the greatest coolness, but at the same 
time with equal sternness, ‘to bore a hole 
through that apple, sir,’ ‘For shame! sir,’ I 
said. ‘How can you think of such a thing? 
Suppose you were to miss your shot, and kill 
that unfortunate boy?’ ‘I won’t suppose no 
such thing, sir; { can’t miss it. I couldn’t miss 
itif I was to try. Hold your head steady, Jube 
—and if I did, it’s no great matter. The on- 
sareumcised Amalikite ain’t worth over three 
hundred dollars at the furthest, that’s a fact; 
and the way he’d pyson a shark ain’t no mat- 
ter. Are you ready, Jube?’ ‘Yes, massa.’ 
‘You shall do no such thing, sir,’ I said, seizing 
hisarm with both my hands. ‘If you attempt 
to shoot at that apple, I shall hold no further 
intercourse with you: You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, sir.’ * Ky! massa,’ said Jube, ‘let 
him fire, sar; he no hurt Jube; he no foozle 
de hair. I isn’t one mossel afeerd. He often 
do it, jist to keep him hand in, sar. Massa 
most a grand shot, sar. He take off de ear ob 
de squirrel so slick, he neber miss it, till he go 
seratchin’ his head. Let him appel hab it, 
massa,” ‘Qh, yes,’ said Mr. Slick, ‘he is a 
Christian is Jube, he is as good as a white 
Britisher: same flesh, only a leetle, jist a lectle 
darker; same blood, only not quite so old, ain’t 
quite so much tarter on the bottle as a lord’s 
has; oh, him and a Britisher is all one brother 
—oh by all means— 

Him fader’s hope—him mudder’s joy, 

Him darlin little nigger boy. 
You'd better cry over him, hadn’t you? Buss 
him, call him brother, hug him, give him the 
‘Abolition’ kiss, write an article on slavery, 
like Dickens; marry him to a white gall to 
England, get him a saint’s darter with a good 
fortin, and we’ll soon see whether her father 
was a talkin’ cant or no, about niggers. Cuss 
em, let any o’ these Britishers give me slack, 
and I'll give em cranberry for their goose, I 
know. I'd jump right down their throat with 
spurs on, and gallop their sarce out.’ ‘Mr. 
Slick, I’ve done; I shall say no more; we part, 
and part for ever. I had no idea Whatever, 
that a may, whose whole conduct has evinced 
a kind heart and cheerful disposition, could 
have entertained such a revengeful spirit, or 
given utterance to such unchristian and un- 
pe language, as you have used to-day. 
pS pon No, we don’t,’ said he; ‘don’t kick 

you are spurred. I guess I have feelins 


I can snuff 





as well as other folks have, that’s a fact; one 
can’t help being ryled to hear foreigners talk 
this way ; and these critters are enough to make 
aman spotty on the back. JT won’t deny I’ve 
got some grit, but I ain’t ugly. Pat me on the 
back, and I soon cool down; drop in a soft 
word, and I won’t bile over; but don’t talk big, 
don’t threaten, or I curl directly.’ ” 

In another part we are quaintly told, “ An 
American citizen is afeerd of nothin’ but a bad 
spekilation, or bein’ found out.” But we must 
proceed to his first call on his chief, the United 
States ambassador, which will be read with 
greater amusement, since the original calling 
of His Excellency, here named Abednego Lay- 
man, has raised such a hubbub at one of our 
universities. Him the Clockmaker styles “ The 
Socdolager ;” and when asked for an explana- 
tion of the term, says,— 

“Possible! never heard tell of ‘the Socdo- 
lager,’ why you don’t say so! The Socdolager 
is the president of the lakes—he is the whale 
of the intarnal seas—the Indgians worshipped 
him once on a time, as the king of fishes. He 
lives in great state in the deep waters, does 
the old boy, and he don’t often shew himself. 
I never see’d him myself, nor any one that 
ever had sot eyes on him: but the old Ind- 
gians have see’d him and know him well. He 
won’t take no bait, will the Socdolager; he 
can’t be caught, no how you can fix, he is so 
*tarnal knowin ;’ and he can’t be speared no- 
ther, for the moment he sees aim taken, he 
ryles the water, and is out of sight in no time. 
He can take in whole shoals of others hisself 
tho’ at a mouthful. He’s a whapper, that’s a 
fact. I call our minister here ‘ the Socdolager;’ 
for our diplomaters were never known to be 
hooked once yet, and actilly beat all natur’ for 
knowin’ the soundin’s, smellin’ the bait, givin’ 
the dodge, or rylin’ the water, so no soul can 
see thro’ it but themselves. Yes, he is ‘a Soc- 
dolager,’ or a whale among diplomaters.” 

Then follows his visit to the present repre- 
sentative of the Socdolager class. 

“Well, L rigs up this morning, full fig, calls 
a cab, and proceeds in state to our embassy, 
gives what Cooper calls a lord’s beat of six 
thund’rin’ raps of the knocker, presents the 
legation-ticket, and was admitted to where am- 
bassador was. He is a very pretty man all up 
his shirt, and he talks pretty, and smiles pretty, 
and bows pretty, and he has got the whitest 
hand you ever see, it looks as white as a new 
bread-and-milk poultice. Itdoes indeed. ‘Sam 
Slick,’ sais he, ‘as I’m alive! Well, how do 
you do, Mr. Slick? Iam ’nation glad to see 
you, I affection you as a member of our lega- 
tion. I feel kinder proud to have the first 
literary man of our great nation as my attaché.’ 
‘Your knowledge of human natur, added to 
your’n of soft sawder,’ sais I, ‘ will raise our 
great nation, I guess, in the scale o’ European 
estimation.’ He is as sensitive as a skinned 
eel, is Layman, and he winced at that poke at 
his soft sawder like any thing, and puckered a 
little about the mouth; but he didn’t say no- 
thin’, he only bowed. He was a Unitarian 
preacher once, was Abednego, but he swapt 
preachin’ for politics, and a good trade he 
made of it too; that’s a fact. ‘ A great change,’ 
sais I, ‘ Abednego, since you was a preachin’ to 
Connecticut, and I was a vendin’ of clocks to 
Nova Scotia, ain’t it?) Who'd a thought, then, 
you’d a been ‘a Socdolager,’ and me your 
‘ pilot-fish,’ eh!’ It was a raw spot that, and 
I always touched him on it for fun. ‘ Sam,’ 
said he, and his face fell like an empty puss 
when it gets a few cents put into each eend on 
it, the weight makes it grow twice as long in a 


minute,—‘ Sam,’ said he, ‘ don’t call me that 
are, except when we are alone here, that’s a 
good soul; not that I am proud, for I am a 
true republican ;’ and he put his hand on his 
heart, bowed, and smiled hansum, ‘ but these 
people will make a nickname of it, and we shall 
never hear the last of it; that’s a fact. We 
must respect ourselves, afore others will re- - 
spect us. You onderstand, don’t you?’ ‘ Oh, 
don’t I,’ sais I, ‘that’s all? It’s only here I 
talks this way, because we are at home now; 
but I can’t help a thinkin’ how strange things 
do turn up sometimes. Do you recollect when 
I heard you a-preachin’ about Hope a-pitchin’ 
of her tent on ahill? By gosh, it struck me 
then you'd pitch your tent high some day; you 
| did it beautiful.’ He know’d I didn’t like this 
|change, that Mr. Hopewell had kinder inno- 
|culated me with other guess views on these 
matters, so he began to throw up bankments 
and to picket in the ground, all round for de- 
fence like. ‘ Hope,’ sais he, ‘ is the attribute 
of a Christian, Slick, for he hopes beyond this 
world; but I changed on principle.’ ‘ Well,’ 
says I, ‘I changed on interest; now if our 
great nation is backed by principle and inte- 
rest here, I guess its credit is kinder well 
built. And atween you and me, Abednego, 
that’s more than the soft-horned British will 
ever see from all our States. Some on ’em 
are intarmined to pay neither debt nor interest, 
and give nothin’ but lip in retarn.’ ‘ Now,’ 
sais he, a pretendin’ to take no notice of this, 
‘you know we have the Voluntary with us, 
Mr. Slick.’ He said ‘ Mister’ that time, for 
he began to get formal on puppus to stop 
jokes; but, dear me, where all men are equal, 
what’s the use of one man tryin’ to look 
big? He must take to growin’ agin, I 
guess, to do that. § You know we have the 
Voluntary with us, Mr. Slick,’ sais he. ‘ Jist 
so,’ sais I. ‘ Well, what’s the meanin’ of 
that?’ ‘Why,’ sais I, ‘that you support reli- 
gion or let it alone, as you like; that you can 
take it up as a pedlar does his pack, carry it 
till you are tired, then lay it down, sit on it, 
and let it support you.’ ‘Exactly,’ sais he; 
‘it is voluntary on the hearer, and it’s jist so 
with the minister, too; for his preachin’ is vo- 
luntary also. He can preach or let it alone, 
as he likes. It’s voluntary all through. It’s a 
bad rule that won’t work both ways.’ ‘ Well,’ 
says I, ‘there is a good deal in that, too.’ I 
said that just to lead him on. ‘A good deal!’ 
sais he, ‘why it’s every thing. But I didn’t 
rest on that alone; I propounded this maxim 
to myself. Every man, sais I, is bound to 
sarve his fellow-citizens to his utmost. That’s 
true, ain’t it, Mr. Slick?’ ‘Guess so,’ sais I. 
‘Well then, I asked myself this here question: 
Can I sarve my fellow-citizens best by bein’ 
minister to Peach settlement, ’tendin’ on a 
little village of two thousand souls, and preach- 
in’ my throat sore; or bein’ special minister to 
Saint Jimses, and sarvin’ our great republic 
and its thirteen millions? Why, no reason- 
able man can doubt; so I give up preachin’.’ 
‘Well,’ sais 1, ‘ Abednego, you are a Socdola- 
ger, that’s a fact; you are a great man, and a 
great scholard. Now a great scholard, when he 
can’t do a sum the way it’s stated, jist states it 
so he can do it. Now the right way to state 
that sum is arter this fashion: ‘ Which is best, 
to endeavour to save the souls of two thousand 
people under my spiritual charge, or let them 
go to Old Nick, and save a piece of wild land 
in Maine, get pay for an old steamer burnt to 
Canada, and uphold the slave-trade for the in- 
terest of the States.’ ‘That’s specious, but 






























































not true,’ said he; ‘but it’s a matter rather for 
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my consideration than your’n,’ and he looked 
as a feller does when he buttons his trowsers’ 
pocket, as much as to say, you have no right 
to be a puttin’ of your pickers and stealers in 
there, that’s mine. ‘We will do better to be 
less selfish,’ said he, ‘and talk of our great 
nation.’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘how do we stand 
here in Europe? Do we maintain the high 
pitch we had, or do we sing a note lower 
than we did?’ Well, he walked up and down 
the room, with his hands onder his coat-tails, 


for ever so long, without a sayin’ of a word. | 


At last, sais he, with a beautiful smile that was 
jist skin deep, for it played on his face as a 
cat’s-paw does on the calm waters, ‘ What was 
you a sayin’ of, Mr. Slick?’ sais he. ‘ What's 
our position to Europe?’ sais I, ‘jist now; is 
it letter A, No. 12? ‘Oh!’ sais he, and he 
walked up and down again, cypherin’ like to 
himself; and then says he, ‘ I’ll tell you; that 
word Socdolager, and the trade of preachin’, 
and clockmakin’, it would be as well to sink 
here; neither on ’em convene with dignity. 
Don’t you think so?’ ‘Sartainly,’ sais 1; ‘it’s 
only fit for talk over a cigar, alone. ‘It don’t 
always answer a good purpose to blart every 
thing out. But our position,’ says 1, ‘ among 
the nations of the airth, is it what our ever- 
lastin’ Union is entitled to?’ ‘ Because,’ sais 


hanged them three citizens will be made an 
admiral of yet, see if he don’t. Now if Captain 
Tyler had said, in his message to Congress, 
‘Any State that repudiates its foreign debts, 
we will first fine it in the whole amount, and 
then cut it off from our great, free, enlightened, 
moral, and intellectual republic, he would have 
gained by the dash his next election, and run 
up our flag to the mast-head in Europe. He 
would have been popular to home, and respect- 
ed abroad, that’s as clear as mud.’ ‘ He would 
have done right, sir, if he had done that,’ said 
Abednego; ‘and the right thing is always ap- 
proved of in the eend, and always esteemed all 
through the piece. A dash, as a stroke of po- 
licy,’ said he, ‘has sometimes a good effect. 
General Jackson threatening France with a war, 
if they didn’t pay the indemnity, when he knew 
the king would make ’em pay it whether or no, 
was a masterpiece; and General Cass tellin’ 
France if she signed the right-of-sarch treaty, 
we would fight both her and England together 
single-handed, was the best move on the poli- 
tical chess-board this century. All these, sir, 
are very well in their way, to produce an effect; 
but there’s a better policy nor all that, a far 
better policy, and one, too, that some of our 
States and legislators, and presidents, and soc- 





not when you are forced to do so, and nobody 
thanks you, but when you see they are wanted 
and are proper; but don’t alter your name,” — 

Trish Character.—* That feller (he Says of an 
Irishman who had been bragging of his rifle. 
shooting) never handled a rifle afore in all his 
born-days; but unless it was to a priest, hie 
wouldn’t confess that much for the world, 
They are as bad as the English that way ; they 
always pretend they know every thing.” 

John Bull.— They are considerable large 
print are the Bull family,” said he; “ you can 
read them by moonlight. Indeed, their faces 
ain’t onlike the moon in a gineral way; only 
one has got a man in it, and the other hain’t 
always. It tante a bright face; you can look 
into it without winkin’. It’s a cloudy one here, 
too, especially in November; and most all the 
time makes you rather sad and solemncoly, 
Yes, John is a moony man, that’s a fact, and at 
the full a little queer sometimes. England is q 
stupid country compared to our’n. There is no 
variety where thereis no natur. You have class 
variety here, but no individiality. They are in. 
sipid, and call it perlite. The men dress alike, 
talk alike, and look as much alike as Proyj- 
dence will let ’em. The clubhouses and the 
tailors have done a good deal towards this, and 
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dolagers, as you call ’em, in my mind have got | 80 has whiggism and dissent ; for they have de- 
to larn yet, Sam.’ ‘ What's that?’ sais I; ‘ for | stroyed distinctions.” 

I don’t believe in my soul there is nothin’ a’most | — Dining out isa horrid bore !—* Folks are up to 
our diplomaters don’t know, They are a body | the notch here when dinner is in question, that's 


West . 
from 

noble.’ 
got its 


he, ‘ some day when I am asked out to dinner, 
some wag or another of a lord will call me 


parson, and ask me to crave a blessin’, jist to 


raise the larfagin me for havin’ been a preacher.’ 
* If he does,’ sais I, ‘ jist say, my attaché does 
that, and I'll jist up first and give it to him 
atween the two eyes; and when that’s done, 
sais you, my lord, that’s your grace afore meat ; 
pr’aps your lordship will return thanks arter 
dinner. Let him try it, that’s all. But our 
great nation,’ sais I, ‘ tell:me, hante that noble 


stand we made on the right of sarch raised us 


about the toploftiest 2’ ‘ Oh,’ says he, ‘ right 
of sarch! right of sarch! I’ve been tryin’ to 
sarch my memory, but can’t find it. I don’t 
recollect that sarmont about Hope pitchin’ her 
tent on the hill. When was it?’ ‘ It was afore 
the juvenile-united-democratic-republican as- 
sociation to Funnel Hall,’ sais I. ‘ Oh,’ sais 
he, ‘ that was an oration—it was an oration 
that.’ ‘Oh!’ sais I, ‘ we won't say no more 
about that; I only meant it as a joke, and no- 
thin’ more. But railly now, Abednego, what 
is the state of our legation?’ ‘I don’t see no- 
thin’ ridikilous,’ sais he, ‘in that are expres- 
sion of Hope pitchin’ her tent on a hill. It’s 
figurativ’ and poetic, but it’s within the line 
that divides taste from bombast. Hope pitchin’ 
her tent on a hill! What is there to reprehend 
in that?’ ‘Good airth and seas,’ sais I, ‘ Jet’s 
pitch Hope, and her tent, and the hill, all to 
Old Nick in a heap together, and talk of some- 
thin’ else. You needn’t be so perkilf ashamed 
of havin’ preached, man. Cromwell was a 
great preacher all his life, but it didn’t spile 
him as a Socdolager one bit, but rather helped 
him, that’s a fact. How ’av we held our 
footin’ here 2?’ ‘ Not well, I am grieved to 
say,’ sais he; ‘not well. The failure of the 
United States’ Bank, the repudiation of debts 
by several of our States, the foolish opposition 
we made to the suppression of the slave-trade, 
and, above all, the bad faith in the business of 
the boundary-question, has lowered us down, 
down, e’en a’most to the bottom of the shaft.’ 
* Abednego,’ sais I, ‘ we want somethin’ besides 
boastin’ and talkin’ big; we want a dash—a 
great stroke of policy. Washington hanging 
André that time gained more than a battle. 
Jackson by hanging Arbuthnot and Anbristher 
gained his election. M‘Kennie for havin’ 





o’ men that does honour to our great nation. 
What policy are you a indicatin’ of?’ ‘ Why,’ 
sais he, ‘ hat honesty is the best policy.’ When | 
heerd him say that, I springs right up on eend, 


like a rope-dancer. ‘Give me your hand, Abed- | their names. 
nego,’ sais I; ‘ you are a man, every inch of | 


you;’ and I squeezed it so hard, it made his eyes 
wates,,: $1 always knowed yoy had an excellent 
head-piece ;’ sais I, ‘ and now I see the heart is 
in the right place too. If you have thrown 
preachin’ overboard, you have kept your morals 
for ballast, any how. 
you; you are jist a fit representative for our 
great nation. You are a socdolager, that’s a 
fact. 1 approbate your notion; it’s as correct 
as a bootjack. For nations or individuals, it’s 
all the same, honesty is the best policy, and no 
mistake. That,’ sais [, ‘is the hill, Abednego, 
for Hope to pitch her tent on, and no mistake,’ 
and J put my finger to my nose, and winked. 
‘Well,’ sais he, ‘it is; but you are a droll fel- 
ler, Slick, there is no standin’ your jokes. I'll 
give you leave to larf if you like, but you must 
give me leave to win if 1 can. Good bye. But 
mind, Sam, our dignity is at stake. Let’s have 
no more of socdolagers, or preachin’, or clock- 
makin’, or Hope pitchin’ her tent. A word to 
the wise. Good bye.’” 

This long extract banishes from our review 
many a striking and humorous passage; but 
we cannot sumtotalise without quoting a few of 
the smaller morsels. Sam, be it remembered, 
is agenuine Tory—he even condemns the title 
of Conservative :— 

“T don’t like taking a new name, it looks 
amazing like taking new principles, or, at all 
events, like loosenin’ old ones, and 1 hante 
seen the creed of this new sect yet—I don’t 
know what its tenets are, nor where to go and 
look for ’em. It strikes me they don’t accord 
with the Tories, and yet arn’t in tune with the 
Whigs, but are half a note lower than the one, 
and half a note higher than t’other. Now, 
changes in the body politic are always neces- 
sary more or less, in order to meet the changes 
of time, and the changes in the condition of 
man. When they are necessary, make ’em, 
and ha’ done with’em. Make ’em like men, 


[ feel kinder proud of | 





a fact, fat, gouty, broken-winded, and foundered 
as they be. It’s rap, rap, rap, for twenty mi- 
nutes at the door, and in they come, one arter 
the other, as fast as the sarvants can carry up 
Cuss them sarvants! it takes 
seven or eight of ’em to carry a man’s name up 
stairs, they are so awful lazy, and so shockin’ 
full of porter, Ifa feller was so lame he had 
to be carried up himself, I don’t believe on my 
soul, the whole gang of them, from the Butler 
that dresses in the same clothes as his master, 
to Boots that ain’t dressed at all, could make 
out to bowse him up stairs; upon my soul | 
don’t! Well, you go in along with your name, 
walk up to old aunty, and make a scrape; ani 
the same to old uncle, and then fall back. This 
is done as solemn as if a feller’s name was called 
out to take his place in a funeral ; that and the 
mistakes is the fun of it. * * * Arter 
you are in marchin’ order, you move in through 
two rows of sarvants in uniform. I used to think 
they was placed there for show, but it’s to keep 
the air off of folks a goin’ through the entry; 
and it ain’t a bad thought, nother. Lord, tle 
first time I went to one o’ these grand let offs, 
I felt kinder skeery; and as nobody was allo- 
cated to me to take in, I goes in alone, not 
knowin’ where I was to settle down as a squat- 
ter, and kinder lagged behind: when the butler 
comes and rams a napkin in my hand, and gives 
me a shove, and sais he, ‘Go and stand behind 
your master, sir,’ sais he. O Solomon, how that 
waked me up! How I curled inwardly when 
he did that! ‘ You’ve mistaken the child,’ sais 
I mildly, and I held out the napkin; and jist 
as he went to take it, I gave him a sly poke in 
the bread-basket, that made him bend forward 
and say ‘eugh.’ * Wake Snakes, and walk yout 
chalks,’ sais I, ‘ will you?’ and down | pops on 
the fust empty chair. ’ Lord, how white helooked 
about the gills arterwards; I thought I should 
a split when I looked at him. Guess he'll know 
an attaché when he sees him next time. Well, 
there is dinner. One sarvice of plate is like 
another sarvice of plate, any one dozen of sar- 
vants are like another dozen of sarvants, hock 
is hock, and champagne is champagne—a" 
one dinner is like another dinner. The oly 
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— 
difference is in the thing itself that’s cooked. 
Veal, to be good, must look like any thing else 
but veal; you mustn’t know it when you see 
it, or it's vulgar; mutton must be incog. too; 
beef must have a mask on; any thin’ that looks 
solid, take a spoon to; any thin’ that looks 
light, cut with a knife; if a thing looks like 
fish, you may take your oath it is flesh; and if 
it seems rael flesh,-it’s only disguised, for it's 
sure to be fish; nothin’ must be nateral, natur 
js out of fashion here. This is a manufacturin’ 
country, every thing is done by machinery, and 
that that ain’t must be made to look like it; 
and I must say the dinner machinery is parfect. 
sarvants keep goin’ round and round in a ring ; 
slow, but sartain, and for ever, like the arms of 
agreat big windinill, shovin’ dish after dish, in 
dum show, afore your nose, for you to see how 
you like the flavour; when your glass is empty 
it’s filled; when your eyes is off your plate, it’s 
off too, afore you can say Nick Biddle. Folks 
speak low here; steam is valuable, and noise 
onpolite. They call it a ‘ subdued tone.’ Poor 
tame things, they are subdued, that’s a fact; 
slaves to an arbitrary tyrannical fashion that 
don’t leave ’em no free will at all. You don’t 
often speak across a table any more nor you do 


across a street; but p’raps Mr. Somebody of | 


West Eend of town, will say to a Mr. Nobody 
from West Eend of America: ‘ Niagara is 
noble.’ Mr. Nobody will say, ‘Guess it is; it 
got its patent afore the ‘ Norman Conquest,’ I 
reckon, and afore the ‘ subdued tone’ come in 
fashion.’ Then Mr. Somebody will look like 


an oracle, and say, ‘Great rivers and great | 


trees in America. You speak good English.’ 
And then he will seem surprised, but not say 
it, only you can read the words on his face, 
‘Upon my soul, you are a’most as white as us.’ 
Dinner is over. It’s time for ladies to cut 
stick, Aunt Goosey looks at the next oldest 
goosey, and ducks her head, as if she was a 
guin’ through a gate, and then they all come to 
their feet, and the goslins come to their feet, 
and they all toddle off to the drawin’ room 
together.” 

There is much more equally good; and the 
drawing-room, music, and conclusion, com- 
pletely @ la Slick. 

Canting.—‘ Good men always speak through 
the nose. It’s what comes out o’ the mouth 
that defiles a man; but there is no mistake in 
the nose; it’s the porch of the temple that.” 

The voluntary system.— I do believe, on my 
soul, if religion was altogether left to the vo- 
luntary in this world, it would die a nateral 
death; notthat men wouldn't support it, but be- 
cause it would be supported under false pre- 
fences. Truth can’t be long upheld by false- 
hood. Hypocrisy would change its features, 
and intolerance its name; and religion would 
soon degenerate into a cold, intriguing, on- 
= marciless superstition, that’s a 
_The most earnest portions of Sam’s jocula- 
lity are addressed to government, on behalf of 
our American colonies; but the questions are 
‘oo many and too large for us, thongh his mi- 
lusterial interviews are very tempting.* His 
cramming a “Turkey,” alias Britisher tourist 
in and writer on America, is a capital piece, 
both as relates to the Gougin Academy and 
the Black Stole made of niggers’ skins; he de- 
scribes it to his gobemouche victim as “a loose 
—_ of shirt-coat, like an English carter’s 
tery only it is of a different colour. It is 

ack Instead of white, and made of nigger- 





* Witne: 


ess his letter in answer to an invitation to 
‘interview in Downing St; (pp. 46,7, vol. 2). 





hide, beautifully tanned, and dressed as soft as 
a glove. It ain’t every nigger’s hide that’s fit 
for a stole. If they are too young, it is too 
much like kid; if they are too old, it’s like 
sole-leather, it’s so tough; and if they have 
been whipt, as all on ’em have a’most, why the 
back is all cut to pieces, and the hide ruined. 
It takes several sound nigger-skins to make 
a stole ; tut when made, it’s a beautiful article, 
that’s a fact.” 

The chapter on life in the country is almost 
as good as the juicy day; and the advice per- 
taining thereto is :— 

“If you don’t want to hang yourself, don’t 
tarry there, that’s all; go and look at ’em, but 
don’t stay there. If you can’t help it no how, 
you can fix it, do it in three days: one to 
come, one to see, and one to go. If you do 
that, and make the fust late, and the last airly, 
you'll get through it; for it won’t only make 
a day and a half when sumtotalised.”’ 

Crowded Swoi-rees are ridiculed with admir- 
able truth and force: but we must not crowd 
our page with any more,—only to shew how 
fine are the sentiments assigned to Mr. Hope- 
well (and they are richly scattered through 
these volumes), we conclude with one admir- 
able remark :— 

“We are directed to commence our prayer 
with ‘Our Father.’ How much of love, of ten- 
derness, of forbearance, of kindness, of libera- 
lity, is embodied in that word—children of the 
same Father, members of the same great human 
family! Love is the bond of union—love dwell- 
eth in the heart; and the heart must be culti- 


| vated, that the seeds of affection may germinate 


in it.” 





Change for the American Notes: in Letters from 
London to New York. By an American Lady. 
Pp. 392. London, Wiley and Putnam}; Edin- 
burgh, Black; Dublin, Curry.* 

Tue name of “an American Lady” is put forth, 
whatever may be the sex of the writer, to take 
up the cudgels against Boz, though soft-sawder- 
ing him as “a very handsome man;’’ and, re- 
flectively, against those English authors whose 
strictures have displeased American taste. The 
volume we might fancy was written chiefly for 
circulation in the United States, for the preface 
says, “ that the work will produce any impres- 
sion upon the English themselves the authoress 
has not for a moment contemplated ; for, when 
it is told of themselves, they are a people sin- 
gularly unmoved by —the truth.” 

Its first blow is at the brutality and insolence 
of the custom-house officers in Thames Street ; 
and we daresay there is truth’ enough in the 
picture. She then goes gravely to work to find 
fault with almost every thing in London; and 
we often agree with her in her censures. She 
always compares English with American cus- 
toms, &c., and always gives the palm to the 
latter. Now this may be all right, but it is not 
very amusing. We offer a few scraps :— 

‘“* The officers and doorkeepers of the houses 


of parliament are said to surpass all other pub- | 


lic officers in consequential bearing, jack-in- 
office-ism. If they do, they must be so sublime 
in their incivility as to be akin to prodigies. * * 
The custom of taking wine with any of the party 
at dinner seems falling into desuetude—pity, 
for it was a kindly custom; but perhaps not 
pleasant to the modern Englishman—it takes 
him too much out of himself—it is too elabo- 
rate a courtesy forhim. * * * Apropos des 
bottes, ou des bétes, 1 will tell you a tale of a 
wealthy man of horses—he was dining at the 
table of the Earl of ——, and there was men- 
tion of a once very famous gentleman. ‘ Ah!’ 


said a guest, ‘ he seems almost forgotten now— 
his bays have faded.’ ‘ Bays!’ exclaimed the 
horse-loving esquire; ‘he never kept any; 
| drove greys, my lord, always.” * * * Itis 
curious to observe with how little inquiry fo- 
| reigners conclude that the English are a cha- 
| ritable people; the evidence, the many institu- 
|tions supported by voluntary benevolence —~ 
| these actually prove the exceptions. * * ® 
The English contend that there is not in the 
United States a refinement of manners equal to 
| their own—there may not be the parade of it. 
| The English bow and walk differently (they say 
|more gracefully), they simper and small-talk 
' more; and though they may flatter ladies more, 
|they do not prize them so much; whilst the 
treatment of our sex is the best touchstone of 
real refinement and civilisation.” 

In the theatres :— An allusion to some of 
the vile popular vulgarisms of the day, with 
an appropriate grimace to set it off, ‘ stealing 
and giving odour,’ was sure to be rapturously 
greeted. It was understood, and it is so grate- 
ful to a dull people to feel they understand any- 
thing. The same with respect to acting —the 
exquisite by-play— the quiet, subdued expres- 
sion of emotion is hardly recognised. * * ® 
How the English public can crowd to unmean- 
ing operas—lI mean in the national theatres— 
and let Shakspeare be played, as is often the 
case, to empty benches, I cannot understand, 
except it be that fashion, however paltry, will 
carry them anywhere. It may be also that 
‘ true no-meaning,’ not ‘ puzzles,’ but pleases 
them ‘ more than wit.’ * * * Masquerades 
are in no repute, and they are not suited to the 
genius, or rather the character, of the people, 
the English not liking to step out of their own 
dearly beloved selves even for a night. * * * 

“ A philosophical Englishman would deserve 
well of his own country, and America would 
honour him were he to travel through the 
United States, not with the harlequinade pace 
of Boz,—not so announced that all might know 
his object, to write a book; but as a patient, 
searching, inquiring observer—a Park, or a 
Humboldt—living with the people, and con- 
forming to national manners, and even peculi- 
arities; sage with the learned, and plain with 
the humble. Then let him return and tell of a 
vast country, a dependent colony in his grand- 
sire’s day, a vast and youthful country advanc- 
ing with uncontrollable strides to happiness, 
power, and wealth; let him point out the vary- 
ing States with their various produce; dwell 
minutely upon the laws and constitution that 
Americans love, and are not ashamed to own 
they love; shew how they are adapted to foster 
her growing strength, to give her a giant’s 
might and a sage’s wisdom; and where change 
or modifigation might avail her,—let him say 
what he really thinks of slavery, but say it tem- 
| perately and in a learned spirit, not contenting 
| himself to string together isolated facts (adver- 
tisements are the readiest) and unmeaning de 
| tamations let him describe the forest disap- 
pearing before the settler’s axe, and how, year 
| by year, population would increase, and facili- 
| ties of intercourse, and new markets and new 
| cities arise; and chiefly let him tell how his 
| own country should regard its distant offspring, 
| holding out the frank right hand of cordiality, 
and hailing a rising people in another hemi- 
| sphere, among whom her language and litera- 
| ture might live when the island of Great Britain 
had fulfilled her destiny. The English laugh 
| at the Americans for being sensitive to satire, 
or, as is sometimes elegantly worded, ‘so thin- 
| skinned :’ and if it were so, does it not shew a 
| kindly filial love of country, unknown to the 
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phlegmatic Englishman? <A generous people 
would respect, rather than wish to irritate, the 
patriot’s feelings, which felt wounded, when 
‘Scornful jeer 
Misprized the land he loved so dear.’ 
But the nationality of the Americans, the 
Spaniards, and the Scotch, are alike censured 
hy a people who care too much for themselves 
individually to care for their country or their 
kind.” 

These are fair samples of the work; and we 
would have given more, except for having 
merrier, and not less acute and able, matter on 
hand. 





Meredith. By the Countess of Blessington. 
3 vols. Longman and Co. 

An embarrassment of riches has fallen upon us 
in the middle of the week, too late to be counted 
out coin by coin within the compass of time at 
our disposal. To read and review ten or adozen 
of volumes in about eight-and- forty hours, 
(making no allowance for feeding or sleeping), 
is beyond even our powers; and we have been 
compelled to stand by the rule, “first come, 
first served:” as in truth the first come had 
been served, or prepared for serving, before the 
second and other comers reached us. Abandon- 
ing therefore Walpole’s Correspondence, Napier’s 
Syria, and several other prominent publica- 
tions, there is yet one over whose appearance 
we cannot in justice suffer a se’nnight to pass 
without at least the compliment of a notice, 
however brief: it is Meredith, a new novel from 
the pen of Lady Blessington. 

The scene is laid in {ngland, and develops 
the fate of two generations. Having disposed 
of the parents of the hero, we launch into the 
career of the hero himself: but as we never 
betray such secrets in mercy to our fair readers, 
we leave this part to interest them, and pro- 
ceed to more critical matter. The introductory 
sketches of the characters are executed with 
great talent, like the portraits by a clever 
painter. We know who and what they are; that 
is to say, exactly what the author desires to re- 
present them; and their future acts are all in 
good keeping with her design. When in Italy, 
the scenery is described con amore; and whilst 
some of the incidents are of a dark cast, and 
some of the personages evil, the whole tone of 
the work breathes the kindly and gentle feel- 
ings which have ever distinguished the writings 
of Lady Blessington. 

With the apology of the late hour, we can 
now offer only one extract as a specimen. 

‘ Lady Selina Mellingcourt, with no desire for 
passing for a wit, possessed enough to have 
enabled her to support the reputation of one 
unquestioned. Her object was to be a beauty, 
or at least to be so reckoned ; and no one who 
has not observed how frequently women with 
no one attribute for enacting the réle acquire 
the reputation, can imagine how easily it may 
be accomplished. Little more is wanting than 
for a lady in distinguished society to impress 
herself, and a few individuals of her own clique, 
with a firm belief in her attractions, to insure 
their unquestioned establishment in public es- 
timation; until some new pretender, possessed 
most probably of no better claims, usurps her 
place, and drives her from being ‘ the cynosure 
of curious eyes,’ to be the unobserved of all 
observers. ‘I'he tact and talent of Lady Selina 
Mellingcourt, soon after her introduction to 
fashionable life, rendered her aware of the ne- 
cessity of distinguishing herself from the crowd 
that eclipsed her, in order to secure that most 
desirable of all objects to a young and portion- 





less girl—a good marriage. Conscious of her 
own ability, she for some time entertained the 
project of setting up for a bel esprit ; but dis- 
gusted by observing the chimsy attempts of 
some bas bleus of her acquaintance to enact the 
réle, she abandoned the notion; and looking 
around at the many plain women who passed 
for beauties, she determined—not to become 
one, for that she felt would be impossible, but 
to set up for being considered one. She im- 
mediately adopted a coiffure wholly different 
from the fashionable one of the day, and, more- 
over, so trying to the looks of even a pretty 
woman, that few would have had the courage 
to exhibit themselves in it. This she followed 
up by a style of dress that had nothing but 
novelty to recommend it; and having thus 
rendered herself very conspicuous, as well as 
different from those with whom she associated, 
she appeared at a splendid ball given by ker 
brother, the Marquis of Altringham, expressly 
(as the newspapers announced, a week before 
it took place) for the purpose of introducing 
his lordship’s young and lovely sister, who was 
allowed by all who had seen her to be the most 
beautiful débutante of the season. Lady Selina 
had no prudent mother nor fastidious chaperon 
to inspect her toilette, and prevent her indulg- 
ing in any of the freaks of fancy, always consi- 
dered by those who are the best judges as proofs 
of bad taste, when glaring enough to attract 
notice. ‘The Marquis of Altringham had only 
a few months before repaired the shattered for- 
tunes of his noble house by an alliance with the 
wealthy heiress of a city banker, who was con- 
tent to barter thousands for a coronet, and who 
was looked on by her husband and his sister as 
a person to be borne with for the sake of the 
vast fortune she brought into the family, but 
whose opinions both of them would have thought 
it wholly unnecessary, if not derogatory to 
them, to consult.”’ 

It is hard to break off in the midst of a quo- 
tation so lively as this ; but what must be, must. 





Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva, 
Moscow, and St. Petersburgh, during the late 
Russian Invasion of Khiva, §c. By Capt. J. 
Abbott, Bengal Artillery. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, Allen and Co. 

TuovuGH the three years which have elapsed 

since Captain Abbott performed this dangerous 

journey has made a great alteration in the po- 
litical relations of Khiva, the capital, and the 
kingdom of wild Khaurism, the details of his 
mission are so novel and interesting that it is 
impossible for them to lose their interest with 
the British public. Captain Shakespear has 
succeeded him, and concluded amicable nego- 
tiations with this Central- Asian state; but 
whether the acts of treachery and barbarity to 
which he was exposed are no longer to be feared 
in that portion of the globe, it is beyond our 
information to determine. With regard to the 
narrative contained in these volumes, and which 
is occasionally a little disfigured by a rhodo- 
montadish sort of style, it relates to a series 
of personal adventure which cannot be read 
without a feeling of intense anxiety, even though 
we are aware that the issue was not fatal to our 
dating countryman. When the Russian in- 
vasion of Khiva excited so strong a sensation 
in our Indian empire, Colone] Todd dispatched 
the author from Heraut to explain the views of 
our government in answer to a communication 
from the ruler of Khaurism. He was but slen- 
derly accompanied, and travelled at such speed 
that he could not be the bearer of such presents 
as are found to be most efficacious in Asiatic 


_| N.-east by Kokaun. 


diplomacy. But even among his own attendants 
the most villanous treason lurked, and his 
principal guide was employed by the scoun- 
drelly Vuzeer Keraut Yar Muhummud Khaun 
to counteract his proceedings aad sacrifice him. 
self. Inter alia, Captain A. says:— 

* Colonel Stoddart’s old servant also accom- 
panied us, following me to some distance after 
I had taken leave of the Beeg. I fell into con. 
versation with him, and found it to be his firm 
conviction that the imprisonment of Colonel 
Stoddart was owing to a letter written by the 
Vuzeer Yar Muhummud to the Ummeer of 
Bokhara. This man has since visited Bokhara 
with the view of effecting Colonel Stoddart’s 
release. His opinion jumps with a conviction 
I have long felt. It is well known that terms 
of defiance had passed between Colonel Stod- 
dart and the Vuzeer, which the latter was the 
last man in the world to forget or forgive. An 
outward reconciliation had taken place, but 
such could but serve to inflame, by suppressing, 
the resentment of such a fiend as Yar Muhumn- 
mud. It would appear also that the Vuzeer, 
in addition to his letter to the Ummeer, sent a 
man of his own in company with Colonel Stod- 
dart; and to this man’s advice is attributed all 
the evil consequences that fell upon Colonel 
Stoddart, whom he had persuaded to believe 
him an attached follower.” 

But before we proceed, it may not be mal- 
apropos to define the land whither our mission 
was sent :— 

“The kingdom of Khaurism is separated 
| from the Russian district of Orenburgh by a 
| considerable belt of steppe, held by Kuzzauks, 
| whose chief, or Sooltaun, is nominally tribu- 

tary to Russia. The Russians call this people 
| Kirgheez, to distinguish them from their own 
| Kuzzauks, or Cossacks, who are Chrisiians; 
but the name is unknown to the people them- 
selves. Khaurism is bounded on the west by 
|the Caspian, on the S.-west by Persia and 
| Heraut, on the S.-east by Bokhara, on the 

The present capital of 
| Khaurism is Khiva, lying in N. lat. 41° 20, 
j and E. long. about 60°, and about 40 miles 
west of the Oxus. It therefore bears from 
Heraut about N.N. west, and is distant from 
it, by the road, something less than 600 miles, 
of which, after passing the mountain-barrier 
of Heraut, nearly the whole is a barren steppe, 
where even a tent is rarely discovered. ‘The 
former capital was Oorgunj, and two towns of 
this name have successively enjoyed the dig- 
nity. A country so cut off from the rest of the 
world by wide steppes, whose rare inhabitants 
are plunderers and slave-dealers by profession, 
was too little known to be correctly designated ; 
accordingly, Khaurism is a title with which 
few are familiar, whilst the capitals Oorgunj 
and Khiva have in turn given their names to 
a kingdom which, whatever its wealth and po- 
litical importance, is at least sufficiently exten- 
sive. Khaurism is about 800 miles in length, 
|north and south, by nearly 600 east and west, 
| comprising an area of nearly 480,000 square 
jmiles. It is of much importance to bear in 
|mind, that Bokhara is entirely severed from 
Russia by Khaurism; the latter kingdom 
joining Kokaun, in the desert, about 560 miles 
east of Khiva. The greater part of Khaurism 
(as its Persian name implies), viz. all that 1s 
east of the Oxus, belonged to ancient Persia. 
The descendants of the Persians are still ex- 
isting under the name of Sart. They are known 
by their beards—a distinction for the sake of 
which the Oozbegs, the present lords of the 
empire, frequently condescend to intermarry 
with them. The Toorcumuns who inhabit the 
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steppe between Khiva and the Caspian are 
more particular; and accordingly beards are 
rarely seen amongst them. The Kuzzauks, 
whose country extends from the northernmost 
limit of Khaurism to an irregular line from 
the south of the Sea of Aral drawn W.S. west 
to the Caspian, would in turn be despised by 
the more polished Sart. The presence, there- 
fore, of a beard in a Toorcumun or Kuzzauk 
khail (camp) may generally be traced to some 
Persian slave of the family. And if we consi- 
der the extreme value and importance to the 
nations of Asia of an appendage by which they 
swear, and upon which they pray, we may ap- 
preciate the strength of the temptation under 
which it has been introduced into any house- 
hold.” 

{he Oozbeg population of Khaurism is esti- 
mated at 700,000, and a greater number of 
slaves. Near Merv we are told :—“ I was glad 
to quit this wretched though much-vaunted 
plain, and enter the desert, which is a paradise 
in comparison. To the north of the ancient 
city is said to exist the tomb of the here, Alp 
Arslan, one of the most remarkable characters 
in Asiatic history. I could, however, learn 
no particulars relative to it. At our halting- 
ground I discovered that we have two caravans 
in company. They had brought grain from 
Khiva, and are returning thither laden with 
slaves, many of whom are natives of Heraut. 


The whole number, men, women, and children, | 


may be about twenty-five. Some of the women 
are very decently ciad, and seem to have.been 
in good circumstances until seized for this in- 
human traffic. One poor female was mounted 
astraddle upon a camel behind her master. 
Her child, an infant, was lodged in a grain- 
bag hanging from the saddle. This poor wretch 
has an inhuman master, and is the picture of 
misery. Her master has lost two children to 
the Persians, and is trying by this horrible 
trade to raise money for the purchase of their 
freedom: The other women put the best face 
upon their condition. Their masters have no 
object in treating them harshly. At night they 
share with them their blankets and cloaks, 
and in the daytime I often observe the women 
laughing with their captors. The children also, 
having plenty to eat and nothing to do, proba- 
bly rather enjoy themselves. But the men are 
chained together by the throats at night, so 
that rest is scarcely possible, whilst the contact 
of the frozen iron with their skin must be tor- 
turous. For them also no carriage is found; 
they walk the whole way, every step of which 
renders their captivity more hopeless. These 
poor fellows look very wretched, and, unfortu- 
nately, any attempt to render their lot less ter- 
rible would expose them to suspicion and to 
fresh hardships. My heart is full of heaviness, 
when I think of all the heart-rending misery of 
which this system is the cause.’ 

_ The mode of travelling is described in an 
interesting manner; but this and other ex- 


tracts we are compelled to reserve for a future 
Number. 





The Electrical Magazine. 
by Mr. C. V. Walker. 
Marshall, and Co. 


Tuts new quarterly, wholly devoted to electri- 
city, is intended to succeed the “ Proceedings 
of the London Electrical Society,” which have 
ceased in consequence of the demise of the 
Society from depletion. The sad event would 
have occurred some time ago, but that the 
exertions and industry of a devoted few sus- 
tained it awhile, alive butlingering on. Amongst 


No. I. Conducted 
London, Simpkin, 


these, Mr. Walker, as honorary secretary, was 
prominent, and also as contributor of original 
and translated papers. The connexions he has 
thereby made, and the knowledge of foreign 
electrical science that he has extended and ac- 
quired, well fit him to conduct the Electrical 
Magazine. Its proposed purpose is to afford a 
fitting channel for electricians to communicate 
their discoveries; but more especially to give, 
entire or in abstract, translations of the various 
papers on electricity which appear in foreign 
journals; also reviews and notices, reports of 
meetings, reswmés of the pages of other journals 
—in short, to keep pace with the rapid advance 
of electrical science. The present number of 
74 pages contains eleven translations, two ori- 
ginal communications, &c.; of the former, three 
are on electric pictures; three on carbon batte- 
ries; one on a new voltaic battery, amalgamated 
zinc, peroxide of lead and platinum, the per- 
oxide being substituted for the nitric acid of 
Grove’s; two on a method of increasing the 
intensity of a single pair; one on electricity 
from a gun, by a discharge of either powder or 
air; and one on animal electricity. These and 
the other matters make up a promising peri- 
odical, to which we offer our wishes for success. 
But we cannot conclude without a sentence for 
self-gratulation, which being seldom indulged 
in, we trust our readers, recognising its due, 
will excuse. A resumé of novelties in electri- 
cal science exhibits nothing wanting to the 
scientific pioneering of the Literary Gazette. 





The Christian's Sunday Companion; being Reflec- 
tions in Prose and Verse on the Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel, and proper Lessons for each Sunday. 
By Mrs. J. A. Sargant. 8vo. London: 

| Smith, Elder, and Co. 

|THE woman whom Thou gavest to be with 

me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat:” 
| thus, according to holy writ, fell man. He 
| readily yielded to the fair temptress; and when, 
|as in the work now before us, woman offers us 
| an antidote to her fatal gift, it would be well if 
we were equally ready to accept it. Through 
her fascination sin entered the world, while, as 
if to redress the wrong, a gentle sisterhood is 
rising among us, winning mankind to paths 
of peace. In the ranks of these “ Sisters of 

Mercy” Mrs. Sargant may take an honoured 

place. The following extract from the preface 

gives the design of her work :— 

“ Guided by divine inspiration, our holy 
church, it may be reverently said, ‘ has done 
all things well ;’ well alike in the* doctrines 
she sets forth, in the regulations she adopts, 
and in the harmony subsisting between the 
various parts of her service. Yet numbers, 
not only of the young, but even of those who 
are in the constant habit of presenting them- 
selves in her courts, are entirely ignorant of 
this judicious agreement, and consider what 
they hear or read as detached parts, and not as 
connecting links, and consequently lose much 
of the instruction as well as the comfort de- 
| signed for her faithful members. To many it 

has never occurred that there is an intimate 
| connexion and correspondence between the col- 
| lect, the epistle and gospel, and the proper 
|lessons of the day. Much indeed it is to be 
| lamented, that a want of knowledge in this 
| respect should retard the progress of religious 
| feeling, or of firm attachment to the church, in 
| the young; or deprive the devout though unin- 
| structed mind of the cheering and salutary 
impression which the church, in her wisdom, 








intended to convey. ... Approaching the sub- 


ject, however, with great reverence and hu- 





mility, the author has scrupulously confined 
herself to condensing the remarks of those 
eminent divines of the church of England 
whose writings, though familiar to the more 
learned, are yet unknown to, and out of reach 
of, many for whose use this volume is de- , 
signed.” 

All herein promised is very pleasingly ful-. 
filled. We subjoin a specimen of Mrs.Sargant’s 
poetry. The greater number of the poems— 
and every Sabbath in the year has its devotional 
lay—are too long for quotation. 

“ Sweet Sabbath-bells! O how I love your chime! 
How grateful! Listen as the gale 
Wafts your sweet peal, and through the vale 
Tells to the rustic cottager the time 
When to the house of God he may repair, 
And humbly glad pour forth his soul in prayer. 
What sweet associations are combined 
With those dear sounds which now I hear! 
As soft they steal upon the ear, 
Loved forms and tender thoughts possess the mind ; 
Our mother’s smile, our father’s serious look, 
The envied task to bear the sacred book. 
The well-remember’d pew, the burnish’d nails 
By rosy finger counted o'er; 
The blooming forms now seen no more ; 
The pictured wails, the holy altar’s rails, 
In guick succession rise before our view, 
And with the drops of love our eyes bedew.” 

The work will prove a welcome addition to a 

sacred library. 





Pharmaceuticai Journal and Transactions. Edited 
by Jacob Bell. Vol. Il. No. 2. London, 
Churchill. 

Tuts journal increases in interest and import- 

ance, and is pervaded by a right and healthy 

tone of fecling. The paper on medical reform 
in the present Number is illustrative of this 
fact. The scientific papers are also gaining in 
importance. Dr. Ure’s researches on the adul- 
teration of wood-naphtha have a positive com- 
mercial as well as scientific interest; and Dr. 
Garrod’s paper on caffeine, theine, &c., the 
bases of coffee and tea, in relation to Liebig’s 
views of their effects on the system, and the 
assistance they lend in the formation of bile, 
will be read with general interest. This journal 
is rendering itself indispensable to every che- 
mist and druggist in the empire. 
Carstair’s National System of Penmanship. 
8th edition. Carstairs. 

A QUARTO volume devoted to teaching the cali- 
graphic art. It is profusely illustrated, and 
seems well fitted for its design. Hundreds of - 
our almost illegible correspondents would bene- 
fit both themselves and us by a severe applica- 
tion to Mr. Carstair’s rules; and were they to 
do this, Mr. C. would have conferred a real 
benefit on editors, printers, ef hoc genus omne. 


The Edinburgh Review and the Affghan War. 
Letters reprinted from the Morning Herald. 
By D. Urquhart, Esq. Pp. 61. London, 
Maynard. 

A stRoNG assault upon the Edinburgh Review, 

and also upon Lord Ellenborough — upon the 

latter for his conduct and proclamations, and 
upon the former for attacking them as a ruse 
to cover the misdeeds of Lord Auckland, Lord 

Palmerston, and Sir J. Hobhouse. 


The United Irishmen; their Lives and Times. 
By R. R. Madden, M.D. With numerous 
original Portraits. Second Series. 2 vols. 
London, Madden and Co. 

Wirt ahistorical introduction we have memoirs 

of Samuel Neilson of the Northern Star, T. A. 

Emmett, Dr. Macneven, Arthur O’Connor, W. 

Sampson, and H. J. M‘Cracken: The vo- 

lumes are of a strong political tendency, which 

happily removes them from our sphere of cri- 
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tical observation; for the spirit which they 
breathe throughout, as well as the circumstances 
they relate, are little calculated to throw oil on 
the troubled waters of Irish affairs at the pre- 
sent time: were these waters fire, the oil would 
do. 
History of the Sandwich Islands. By J.J. Jarves. 
12mo, pp. 877. London, Moxon. 
A nice little volume for the nonce, when these 
islands have just acquired a somewhat new 
interest ; very well put together, and well worth 
public notice. The writer, a stout Yankee, 
standing up for U.S. interests, traces the Sand- 
wich group since long before we heard of them 
As the Sandwich Islands, 
And discovered by a Cook, 
to the present date, and gives an interesting 
account of the native traditions, customs, and 
modes of living. 

Memoir of Charles Fourier. By Hugh Doherty. 
Pp. 167, London, Phalanx Office. 1841. 
Fourier was born at Besangon in April 1772, 
and died at Paris in October 1837 ; and this is 
an acccunt of his theory of Attractive Industry 
and the Harmony of the Moral Passions, with 
a biographical sketch of the apostle himself. 
That the vast majority of his contemporaries 
were prejudiced against him is related and la- 
mented by Mr. Doherty: like most great men, 
he lived (as the saying is) before his time; 
which has also been the case with thousands of 
foolish or wicked men who fancied themselves, 
and had followers who fancied. them, great. 
For ourselves, we do not profess to have fully 
understood M. Fourier’s new theory; and there- 
fore perhaps we had better refer to this little 
volume, which does, than ourselves endeavour 

to explain it. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

June 9th.— Mr. F. Baily, president, in the 
chair. The following communications were | 
read :—1. “ On a self-acting circular dividing | 
engine,” by Mr. W. Simms. The original | 
graduation of a circle, notwithstanding the 
great improvements in the method invented 
by Mr. Troughton, is still attended with very 
great difficulties, requiring not only the greatest | 
care on the part of the operator, but tending to 
injure his health by the labours required in it, 
and thus not admitting of frequent repetition. 
- The author had long been of opinion, that, to 
copy the divisions of a circle which had been | 
graduated with extraordinary care, upon work | 
of smaller dimensions, would, in general, be | 
more satisfactory than original graduation ; and 
he. had determined, as soon as he could obtain 
sufficient leisure, to construct an engine suf- 
ficiently large for the graduation of all circles, 
excepting those of the largest class; and the 
object of this paper is, to lay before the society 
a brief notice of the successful termination of 
the work. The machinery is simple, by no 
means expensive, can be made by an ordinary 
workman, is adapted to all the engines now in 
existence, which are moved by an endless screw; 
it lessens the labour of the artist, and increases 
the accuracy of the graduated instrument. 

2. ‘ Recomputation of Roy’s triangulation | 
for connecting the observatories of Greenwich 
and Paris,” by Mr. W. Galbraith. The author 
considers from internal evidence that Roy’s 
measurement of the base on Hounslow Heath 
was. in his own scale, and that of Mudge in| 
Ramsden’s scale, and he has used in his calcu- | 
lations the mean of these in imperial measure, 
reduced to the mean level of the sea. He has | 





to ebtain such data as it afforded to connect 

the two countries. Some of the most important 

of the results are as follows:—Assuming the 

latitude of Greenwich to be 51° 2S’ 38°50” N., 

and the compression of the earth to be x$5, 

there results for 
Latitude. Longitude. 

Calais 50° 57’ 27°67” N. 1°51’ 17°30” E. 

Dunkirk 51 2 668 N. 2 22 39°72 E. 

Again, assuming from the new Description Géo- 

métrique de la France, the long. of Calais to be 

29’ 0:40” West of Paris, and that of Dunkirk, 

2’ 22-66” East of Paris, 

The longitude of Paris by comparison with 
Dunkirk is. 5 . 2°20 17°70” E. 
Calais. ‘ . . 2 20 17°06 

, Calais, from Kater’s New 2 20 19°13 

Survey . . . 

The mean of which in time is 0" 9™ 21°20* E. 

Mr. Dent’s result by chrono- 
meters was . : . 

And Sir J. Herschel’s by fire- 
signals ‘ ° - 09 21°46 
3. “ Occultations of fixed stars and the planet 

Jupiter by the moon, observed at Hamburgh,” 

by Mr. C. Rumker. 

4. Communications concerning the great 
comet of 1843. These were to the number of 


09 21°21 


eighteen extracts of letters and communica- | 
tions, also abstracts of newspaper-accounts— | 
The | 


some of them of considerable interest. 
abstracts were submitted by the secretary, and 
thus the society was put in possession of almost 
every thing that has been published relatively 
to the comet. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


by proper construction, may be greatly di- 
minished ; — that wood-paving is superior to 
any other description for streets; and from 
the results of experiments made by the author 
during a period of eighteen months, it appears 
that the vertical position of the fibre sustains 
less abrasion and injury than blocks in any 
other position; that cohesion is not a fluctuat- 
ing quality, as the blocks do not become wet 
and dry with the changes of season,—as when 
once they have absorbed as much moisture as 
they can contain, and their volume is thereby 
increased, they never can be entirely desiccated, 
even bya long continuance of dry weather. The 
author’s views were carried out at great length, 
and the various kinds of paving in use were 
very fully described. 

A paper by Prof. Faraday described the in- 
conveniences resulting from the want of venti- 
lation in the lanterns of lighthouses. Prof, 
Faraday illustrated the remedy and its adapta- 
tion to lamps in his usual able manner, and 
convinced all the members and the visitors 
present——-among whom were several of the 
elder brethren of the Trinity House — of its 
simplicity and efficacy. We have already (Lil, 
Gax., No. 1370, p. 259) reported fully on this 
| subject. 

A paper was read, “ On the density and pres- 
sure of steam,” by Mr. W. Pole. After stating 
the method of application of the laws of Ma- 
| riotte and Dalton to determine the relation 
between the elasticity and volume of steam, 
and the difficulties which have given rise to 
| the use of empirical formule, the paper pro- 

ceeded to enumerate those of Nanier and De 
| Pambour, and to propose another rule applicable 





\ 


June 27.—The president in the chair. A paper | to a case not provided for by cither, namely, for 
“On the present state of the streets of the me- | engines working with high-pressure steam ex- 
tropolis and;the importance of their ameliora- | pansively. Tables were given comparing the 
tion,” by Mr. Cochrane, was read. It com-/| results of the new formula with the others, and 
mences by referring to reports issued bygovern- | shewing thereby its greater approximation to 
ment on this subject — giving also a brief his-| truth for the case in question. Mr. Pole ex- 
tory of the different kinds of carriage-ways and | plained the formula, which, from its simplicity 
foot-pavements -— shewing how little the re-| and applicability to practical cases, appeared 
sources of art and science have been consulted, | to obtain general approbation. 

as illustrated by the system of making macada- oe 

mised roads, their formation being nearly de- ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — 
pendent on the amount of traffic upon them. | June 16.—Mr. Greenough in the chair. The 
It is stated that wood-paving, of which 100,000 | meeting was occupied in hearing a paper from 
yards have been laid down in the metropolis, | Mr. St. John, the able author of the History of 
is more durable and economical than any other | the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, en- 
form of road ; and that the slipperiness may be | titled, “The physical characters of the ancient 
traced to the mud now brought from the other | Greeks.” According tothe author, the traditions 
kinds of paving, and allowed to remain on it. | of all ancient nations appear to point towards the 
From a tabular statement, it appears that, if| fertile plains and valleys of the Hindi Coosh, 
streets are cleansed by machinery three times | the original cradle of the human race, as the 
a week, the quantity of mud produced on the | first home of the Pelasgi, the primitive stock 
surface is five times less than when they were | of the mixed race called Hellenes or Greeks. 
swept twice in three weeks and thirteen times | The type of beauty now prevailing in modern 
less than when swept but once a week. Some| Greece must not, in Mr. St. John’s opinion, 
good suggestions are given for improving, re- | be allowed to enter into our reasonings on 
pairing, and cleansing the streets; whilst it is | the classical model, because from the mixture 
stated that there are abundant means available | of races which has taken place, the otiginal 


for keeping them comparatively free from mud. | 


A paper “ On the relative merits of granite 
and wood-pavements and macadamised roads,” 
by Mr. D. T. Hope, was read. It is shewn 
that macadamising has few, if any, advantages 
for public thoroughfares, owing to its rapid 
abrasion, the frequent supply of new material, 
the uncertainty of its condition, the abundance 
of mud and dust, the great expense of main- 


Hellenic type has entirely disappeared; and 
the commencement of its degeneration may be 
dated from the overthrow of the democracy, 
| when a mixture of barbarian blood, introduced 
| by the Macedonians, took place. Athens, in 
the age of Demosthenes, was proverbial for the 
manly beauty of its youth; while in the days of 
Cicero, it has been said, the whole city did not 
contain a single specimen of beauty. The total 





| draught requiring to be so variable. 


tenance, and from the power employed in| degeneracy of the women was brought about 
It is| more slowly; for up to the period of the em- 
contended that granite-pavement can be made | pire, and even as late as the Gothic invasion, 
superior to macadamising as regards economy | the maidens of Athens seem to have preserved 
of construction, maintenance of way, power of | the delicacy of their features; and De Pouque- 
draught, and generally of all the other quali-| ville observes, “ the models which inspired 


also availed himself of the New Survey of France | ties, with the single exception of noise, which, Apelles and Phidias are still to be found among 
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them.” 


In comparing one state with another, | central portion of the red corpuscle ; secondly, | action of a dry pile for a minute. The impres- 


the author observed that the Spartan woman is | that all the different forms of the pus, corpuscle, | sion was made manifest hy mercury. He also 


fair, of a slender make, but with a noble air; 
the Messenian woman is low in stature, and 
distinguished for her embonpoint, features regu- 
lar, eyes large and blue, and the hair long and 
black; the Arcadian, in her coarse woollen gar- 
ment, scarcely suffers the regularity of her form 
to appear, but her countenance is expressive 
of great purity of mind, and her smile is the 
smile of innocence. The affinity in the organisa- 
tion of the Greek and that of the Georgians, 
Caucasians, and Mingrelians, appeared so strik* 
ing to Mr. St. John that he does not doubt 
their belonging to the same variety of mankind ; 
and he conceives that Dr. Prichard says too 
much when, in speaking of the connexion be- 
tween cerebral organisation and intellect, he 
observes that the people of Georgia have never 
exhibited any remarkable intelligence, notwith- 
standing the singular beauty of the skulls; for, 
though they have never developed their intel- 
livence in the European way, they have exhi- 
bited, both as princes and wezeers, the most 
distinguished energy and abilities; in proof of 
which he begged to refer to Jemaleddin’s His- 
tory of the Caucasian Sultans of Egypt. From 
many passages in ancient writers, Mr. St. John 
infers that the ancient Greeks were of moderate 
stature. Xenophon, in the Anabasis, speaking 
of the ten thousand, remarks, that there is some 
danger, should they become acquainted with 
the tall women of Persia, that they would, in 
many cases, refuse to return to their native 
country, wherein a comparison is tacitly insti- 
tuted between these two people; and from all 
the researches that have ever been made on 
the subject, the Persian women are not tall 
compared with English women. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Hodgkin 
for the liberal manner in which he had enter- 
tained the members at his house during the 
session. 


MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
June 21.—Mr. R. H. Solly in the chair. A 
paper from Mr. W. Addison, of Great Malvern, 
“On the colourless corpuscles of the blood, the 


” 


bufly coat, and inflammatory diseases,” was 
read. The author commenced by stating that, 
when a recently drawn drop of blood is placed 


between two slips of glass, and examined under | 


the microscope, two very distinct kinds of cor- 


puscles may at all times be distinguished, the | 


one being red ani the other colourless. Of 
these the most remarkable are the last. These, 
when subjected to pressure, retain their cir- 
cular outline, and appear to be harder, or of a 
firmer consistence, than the others. Ifthe drop 
of blood be taken from an inflamed surface, as 
apimple or the base of a boil, they are found 
to be very abundant; and in. blood taken from 
the skin ofa patient with scarlet fever, or from 
the spots of any cutaneous disease, they are 
not only remarkably numerous and conspicuous, 
butalso vary very considerably in size, evidently 
having molecules or a molecular base in their 
interior. These colourless corpuscles are also 
obtained very abundantly from the fluid or 
liquor sanguinis at the surface of buffy blood 
before the fibrine coagulates, mingled with 
tmmense multitudes of isolated or free mole- 
cules and granules. From various observa- 
Hons, he supposes the elements of the blood 
to consist of —1, the red corpuscles; 2, the 
colourless ditto; 3, molecules and granules in 
the interior of the colourless corpuscles; 4, free 
molecules ; 5, the fibrous fibrilla. And his re- 
Searches have led him to these conclusions :— 
First, that the colourless blood-corpuscle is the 


exudation-cells, and fibrinous globules, are al- 

| tered colourless blood-corpuscles ; and thirdly, 
that all the various forms of epithelial cells 
likewise originate from them, either by a con- 
|} version or transformation of the entire cor- 
| puscles into these cells, or by the growth of 
'their molecules. He went on to state that 
|these colourless corpuscles appear to enter 
very largely into the composition of all mem- 
} branes, contributing during the process of ac- 
| tive nutrition to form the tissues; and they 
j are also subsequently evolved as pus, globules, 
‘ exudation-cells, or epithelium; and that the 
red cells or globules in a state of health take 
no part either in normal or abnormal nutrition : 
that is, in such cases they do not combine with 
or pass into the tissue. When, therefore, the 
process of secretion from some epithelial sur- 
face in one or more organs is in any way dis- 
turbed, the consequence is, these colourless cells 
accumulate in the blood; and when blood in 
this state is drawn, these cells from various 
causes burst, discharging their contents, which 
consist of molecules, and a fibre forming plasma, 
which last in a short time rises to the surface, 
carrying with it the molecules and other colour- 
less cells which may not have burst; thus pro- 
ducing that more or less tough, elastic tissue 
known by the name of the buffy coat of the 
blood. Inflammation, therefore, he considers 
as occurring whenever the colourless blood- 
cells congregate in the tissues of any organ so 
as to interfere with its normal function; and so 
long as this disturbance is confined to these 
cells, that which is termed chronic inflamma- 
tion is the result; but should it extend so as 
to interfere with the free circulation of the red 
corpuscles, then all the phenomena of active 
inflammation ensue. He pointed out also that 
the phenomena presented by scarlatina accord 
perfectly with his views; and stated certain 
conclusions to which his observations had led 
him in the treatment of that disease. The 
concluding part of the paper consisted of ob- 
servations explanatory of this view of the sub- 
ject; and the paper was illustrated by several 
drawings of the colourless blood-corpuscles in 
the various states described in it. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, July 1, 1843. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of June 26th.— 
A series of investigations and calculations by 
M. Quet, as to the changes which the new 
tables of M. Regnault bear to the law of cool- 
ing, discovered by Dulong and Petit, shew that 
{although the numerical values differ, the form 
!of the law, as determined by the latter, main- 

tains its high character of approximation. 
M. Masson forwarded new observations on 
jelectric pictures. The plate being electrised, 
a very fine powder should be projected there- 
;on, to bring out the impression. If the medal 
had received positive electricity, the parts of 
; the isolating layer, glass or resin, in relation to 
| the relief, are filled with dust: this M. Masson 
| calls a positive image. When, on the contrary, 
the medal had received negative electricity, the 
parts in similar relation remain bare. The 
effect, moreover, may be reversed, according 
to the nature of the isolating layer, its thick- 
ness, and the electric state of the dust. The 
electric pictures ou the resin may be fixed by 
slightly heating the plate on which they rest. 
May not these results accord with, or explain, 
the positive and negative images of the daguer- 
réotype? M. Masson placed a medal on a pre- 
pared daguerre-plate, and subinitted it to the 











exposed iodised plates, with medals in them, to 
the sun, until the film of iodine became black. 
Some were electrised by the dried pile, others 
not at all. ‘Lhe first gave positive, the latter 
negative images. 

M. Garnier communicated a new fact, which 
he had observed while experimenting with the 
pile of M. Bunsen. It is, that the current has 
no action on the magnetic-needle so long as it 
is occupied in decomposing water. When the 
poles, furnished with platinum-foil, were brought 
together in water, just near enough to decom- 
pose the fluid, a magnetic needle above the 
connecting- wire remained stationary north; 
but so soon as they were made to touch each 
other, the needle was suddenly deflected. 

The subjects proposed by the Academy of 
Sciences at Brussels for the prize-essays for 
1844 and 1845, to be written in Latin, French, 
or German—the prize for each being a gold 
medal of 600 francs value—are : 

Tor 1844: Ist. The extension of the theory 
of points to surfaces. 2d. The description of 
the fossil shells of the cretaceous formations of 
Belgium, together with their precise localities 
and the systems of rocks in which they are 
found. 3d. The exposition and discussion of 
the several explanations hitherto given of the 
explosions of steam-boilers. 4th. The descrip- 
tion of all the kinds and varieties of pit-coal 
worked in Belgium; their chemical composi- 
tion, their external character, their behaviour 
in fire, in close and open vessels, the uses to 
which they are most fit, and the localities 
where they are worked. Sth. The analysis 
and value of the works of geometricians who 
have contributed most to the progress of celes- 
tial mechanics since the death of Laplace. 6th. 
The natural history and embryology of “ de l’or- 
vet” (anguis fragilis), as well as its anatomy in 
comparison with that of the European lizard. 
7th. The illustration, by new observations, of 
the phenomenon of circulation in insects, with 
a view to ascertain whether the different orders 
of these animals may be recognised in the larvez. 
For 1845, briefly: Ist. The origin of voltaic 
electricity, and its mode of action. 2d. The 
fossils of the secondary formations of Luxem- 
bourg. 3d. Vegetable embryology. And, 4th. 
Manures and vegetable assimilation. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Porson Prize.—The Porson prize for the best trans 
lation of a proposed passage in Shakspeare, Ben Jon- 
son, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, into Greek 
verse, was adjudged last Saturday to W. G. Clark, 
scholar of Trinity College. Subject from Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Act 1. Scene 1, beginning, “ God speed, 
fair Helen ! whither away !”’ and ending“ From lovers’ 
food till morrow deep midnight.” Metre, Tragicum 
iambicum trimetrum acatalecticum.—Camb. Chron. 


FINE ARTS. 

THE CARTOONS. 
LooxtnG upon this exhibition as the most im- 
portant epoch to our national school since the 
foundation of the Royal Academy, not only in 
its immediate aspects and connexion with other 
designs for the embellishment of the magni- 
ficent temple of legislation now rising under the 
genius of Barry, but in its future and lasting 
influence upon every branch of the fine arts, 
and stimulating eminent men who have been 
withheld in the first instance by many sufticient 
causes,—we must bestow more of time and space 
upon it than we could well spare to any other 
gallery, however interesting to our readers and 
the country. 
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In our last Gazette we correctly stated all 
the information it was then proper or expedi- 
ent to publish; and requesting that the name 
of Mr. Bell, instead of that of Mr. Townsend, 
may be referred to as the artist belonging to, 
and so honourably emerging from, Manchester 
(see note §, p. 435, middle col.), we now re- 
sume the thread of our observations. 

That the performances of the generally young 
artists, whom this competition has brought for- 
ward, have exceeded expectation and deserved 
the warm encomiums we have bestowed upon 
them, is allowed on all hands; and even the 
churlish in praise, and the critics par excellence, 
who consider their craft to consist in finding 
faults, have not yet found much to decry or 
snarl at on this occasion. By and by the little 
dogs will discover some things to bark at; but 
the prevailing sympathy of the vast majority is 
high in favour of these drawings. And another 
very satisfactory and rare event has taken place: 
the public, with hardly an exception, has con- 
firmed and approved of the decision of the 
judges, and their taste and impartiality in 
awarding the premiums. No doubt there are, 
and must be, some varieties of opinion upon 
points of comparative merit and excellence (as 
our own remarks will serve to shew) ; but we 
do not remember, in our day, so nearly com- 
plete a uniformity of estimate as there is in 
regard to these productions. Before passing 
them in review, we will take the opportunity 
of mentioning that the first suggestion of the 
plan, now carrying into execution for the adorn- 
ment of the houses of parliament, originated 
with the famous German fresco-painter Corne- 
lius ; and was, we believe, communicated from 
Munich to our authorities by Mr. Wyse. And 
we are glad to state this, because, however 
much attached we have ever been to the in- 
terests of British arts and artists, it rejoices us 
to know that a liberal foreigner has felt the 
same hearty good-will and been the main- 
spring of so invaluable a movement. 

Reverting to the last Literary Gazette, it ap- 
pears that the three 300/. prizes were (without 
waiting for the external voice of the multitude) 
awarded to Messrs. Armitage, Watts, and Cope, 
—we put them numerically, as the Commis- 
sioners have done, to shew no preference in 
the classes. 

No. 64. Cesar’s First Invasion of Britain. E. 
Armitage.—From Lingard’s History of England, 
represents the naked Britons rushing into the 
sea to repel their invaders, and the distin- 
guished act of the standard-bearer of the 10th 
Legion, which is recorded to have rallied the 
fainting Romans, and led to their victorious 
land. Mr. Armitage is a pupil of the French 
painter De la Roche, well known to the Lon- 
don public by several striking works exhibited 
and engraved in London. Hints are afloat, 
we have no means of ascertaining with what 
degree of truth, that the pupil is indebted to 
the master for certain portions of this car- 
toon. Be that as it may, it reminds us strongly 
of a print of the same subject, which must be 
in many a collection, and is, as far as our judg- 
ment goes; the most questionable of all the 
determinations of the commission. It belongs 
to a school which never can be popular in Eng- 
land, viz. that so peculiar to France just before 
David brought in his grand anatomical dis- 
plays. The scene is crowded; and much of 
muscle and violent muscular action is appa- 
rent. A rope almost cuts a man’s shoulder in 
,two; and an anatomie vivante is hawling at an- 
other as if for the life of his skeleton. The 
Cesar in the centre, to us, wants dignity; and 
in the midst of much forcible drawing in the 


foreground, when we view the comparative size 
of the actors in the mélée, we must say that the 
idea of distance, and its natural effects, seem 
to have escaped the artist. In making these 
candid observations, it is by no means our pur- 
pose to deny a considerable degree of merit 
to this cartoon; but we do think it is marred 
by drawbacks, especially by feeble details, of a 
very grave and deteriorating description. Size, 
15 ft. by 10 ft. 43 inches; but “che figures,” 
which, by rule 5 in the notice issued by the 
royal commission, and prefixed to the cata- 
logue, are required to be “ not less than the size 
of life,” are certainly very far beneath that 
standard. We know not how this can be re- 
conciled with the decision. 

No. 84. Caractacus led in triumph through 
the streets of Rome. G. F. Watts.—Fully de- 
serving (speaking our individual sense) of the 
place it occupies in this artistical contention. 
It is 15 ft. by 10, and the centre occupied by 
a noble figure of the British hero (though, 
perhaps, both head and trunk are small), dig- 
nified in distress. There is great firmness in 
the pencil; and the female and infant grouping 
adds a deep interest to the scene of humiliation. 
The youth by the side of the illustrious Briton 
is wonderfully fine. The Roman spectators, 
too, are well conceived; and the hardness of 
the rough and unfeeling soldiers ably contrasted 
with the expression of other emotions among 
the crowd, where less stern sentiments prevail, 
and shew that even in Rome human nature 
evoked human sympathies. 

“No. 105. First Trial by Jury. C. W. Cope. 
—15 ft. by 10; and, to our taste, the chief or- 
nament of Westminster Hall. The subject is 
most appropriate, and it is happily conceived 
and skilfully executed. Never was story bet- 
ter told. There lies the murdered man, and 
there stands kis haggard murderer, in the bonds 
of two who have seized and dragged him to 
justice. Oyer the corpse one female bends in 
unutterable grief; whilst another points to the 
mortal wound upon its breast, and, with the 
other hand upraised and pointing to the assassin, 
appeals for retribution on his guilty head. On 
one side sits the impassive judge; on the other 
are seated the jury of mature and aged men, 
deeply pondering on the case before them, and, 
with a variety of expression, as moved by hor- 
ror, vengeance, or other passion, deciding the 
doom of the first felon tried by God and his 
country. We would not, if we could, notice 
any slight critical defects in this composition ; 
but will stake our reputation upon its being, in 
all probability, the most universally popular of 
the 140 designs. 

The next class, 2007. each, comprehends 
Nos. 100, 124, 128; and as in the former there 
are two historical and one imaginative piece, 
so in this are two ofa religious character, and 
one suggested by a warlike exploit. 

No. 100. St. Augustine preaching to Ethelbert 
and Bertha, his Christian Queen. J. Callcott 
Horsley.— Here, again, the subject is judi- 
ciously chosen, and the event commemorated 
one of pre-eminent influence on the future des- 
tinies of the Anglo-Saxon people. The atti- 
tude of the monk is persuasive, and the atten- 
tion of the king finely expressed as of an infe- 
rior intensity to that of his already Christian 
queen. The surrounding people are also ef- 
fectively disposed, partaking of, without inter- 
fering with, the feelings of the principal figures. 
The paper is 15 ft. by 11, and its ensemble does 
no discredit to a name and family so distin- 
guished in more than one of the arts and sci- 
ences of England. 








No. 124. The Cardinal Bourchier urging the 





Dowager Queen of Edward IV. to give up from 
Sanctuary the Duke of York. By J. Z. Belj 
from Holinshed’s Chronicle: 13 ft. 11in. by 10f, 
6.—The historian is ably presented to the eye 
in this picture: the cardinal and his attend. 
ants on the one hand, and the queen, her chil. 
dren, and friends on the other. We admire 
the former more than the latter; for there jg 
something of a want of beauty in the female 
countenances, which is scarcely compensated 
by the effort to portray the apprehensions and 
terror which the demand has excited. Altoge. 
ther, however, we do not consider this cartoon 
to have been exalted above its just position, 
In costume it probably ranks the foremost in 
the exhibition. 

No. 128. The Fight for the Beacon. W, i, 
Townsend: 10 ft. 6 by 14 ft.—represents a de. 
scent of pirates on the English coast in the reign 
of Henry, and a deadly struggle for the beacon, 
the blaze of which would spread alarm through. 
out the adjacent country. This is a very bold 
drawing, and the most prominent figure, as- 
cending the beacon-steps, not unworthy of Mi- 
chael Angelo. It attracts the most careless 
visitor who perambulates the gallery, and ad- 
miration of it as a whole is only slightly quali- 
fied by a somewhat ludicrous idea suggested 
by falling combatants on the right. If this 
portion were blotted out, we should neither hint 
a fault nor hesitate dislike: as it is, and the 
doing, as we understand, of a young student, 
it is a work of very great promise. 

The five 1002. prizes have been assigned 
(and we believe almost without doubt or cavil, 
though there are several other cartoons not 
inferior) to 

No. 10. Una alarmed by the Fauns and Satyrs 
(Faerie Queene, book i. canto 6, stanza 9). W, 
E. Frost: 13ft. by 10.—A charming and flow- 
ing composition, extremely poetical, and put- 
ting us much in mind of Rubens, where his 
sylvan folks are seen. The fauns and satyrs 
are individually and collectively admirable: 
Una herself the only feature that does not 
come entirely up to our conception of her 
“beautie soverayne.”” But we should not 
have found fault had her portraiture, and that 
of the astonished “ wyld wood-gods,” stood 
higher in the successful lists. 

No. 70. Joseph of Arimathea converting the 
Britons (Holinshed). E.'T. Parris: size 1é ft. 
by 10 ft. 43.—This artist is, as we last week 
mentioned, already a very popular prizeholder 
in public estimation ; and this cartoon is cal- 
culated to raise him yet more distinctly in the 
opinion of artists. Heretofore we have ail 
looked at his London; and now all London 
will look at him with similar applause. His 
arrangement is beautiful; and there is a de- 
lightful grace in every part of his cartoon. 
With these qualities in such perfection, it were 
impossible to combine more of force; but we 
have no doubt but that Mr. Parris’s ready and 
practised hand could, if he chose, diverge from 
elegance into the more potent traits of excited 
action and congenial vigour. He displays 
plenty of command over his means. 

No. 78. Boadicea haranguing the Iceni, H. 
C. Slous: 15 ft. by 10.—Another practised 
hand upon the large scale of drawing, which 
has produced a very spirited and animated 
scene. There is a nobleness in the presence 
of the Queen; and the effects of her harangue 
upon her warriors and subjects are delineated 
with great ability. 

No. 104. Alfred the Great submitting his Code 
of Laws for the approval of the Witan. 3. Bridges: 
15 ft. by 9ft. 9.—This is another of the most 
appropriate of historical subjects; and the or!- 
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y ; a rs toons erroneously: of this name, however, we have 
be acknowledged out of the line of this artist, ! some doubt—Ed. L. G. ‘ ; 
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fo vin of the first parliaments might fitly adorn|so eminently accomplished in his own style.|W.C. Thomas. 137. The Bark of the Prospe- 
mo the last-erected parliament-house. Alfred, his} Here it is Eve with a leg of lamb. rous. By the same. 
108. Queen, Prince Edward, Abbott Grimbold and| No. 33. The Curse. Haydon; and display-| No. 103. Alfred as a Harper in the Danish 
—_ other churchmen, Asser the historian recording | ing some of his vigour and genius. There is | Camp. Claxton.—A popular legend, treated 
—— the proceedings, and numbers of Cymri, Celts, | always much to admire in Haydon, but some- in a clever and popular manner, except the 
i, il &e, &c., ate treated with judgment, and afford | times flights above the reach of less imaginative | figure of Alfred, which mars an otherwise very 
— aclear idea of the imposing act. Itiscertainly | spirits. 118. Edward the Black Prince entering | fine cartoon. 
aia one of the best works in the Hall. London in Triumph after Poictiers—a very noble | No. 109. Thomas a’ Becket refusing to sign the 
emale No. 111. Eleanor saves the Life of her Husband | and splendid procession ; though nearly all the | Constitutions of Clarendon. M‘Manners.—Ac- 
— (afterwards Edward I.) by sucking the Poison | figures are too short. cording to our judgment, among the ablest in 
= from the Wound in his Arm, given him by a Sara- No. 36. Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen | the upper circle. There is great breadth and 
oie “cen Assassin in the Holy Land (see Camden). | (Paradise Lost, as well as a premium). A. Ged- | a fine old Gothic lock about it. 
rr ty Joseph Severn: 14 ft. 11 by 11 ft.—A touching | des. No. 86. The Free Northern Britons sur- No. 110. The Baron's League. Hephy. 
Ist re incident, and feelingly embodied. The admi-| prising the Roman Wall between the Tyne and| No. 113. Sir William Wallace. Foggo.—Is 
ration of the devoted act among the male, and| So/way. The same.—A fit subject, and not | both national (though not English nor honour- 
YH the mingled fears among the female spectators, | badly treated. able to our history) and honourable to the ar- 
mF are characteristic and natural. There isacon-| No. 37. Satan vanquished, and also Archer. | tist’s acknowledged talents. 
selene siderable degree of feebleness; but the subject; No. 38. So started up in his own shape the| No. 117. The Battle of Stirling, &c. Scott.— 
eo is not one to suit any ultra effort of power. Fiend. Hook. — Very clever indeed for so In which the Scottish hero, Wallace, again 
naa Having now gone through the eleven pre- | younga student as we understand this artist is. | flourishes in warlike guise. 
bold miums, as briefly as we could, we perceive that} No. 41. Samson in Captivity. Burton. —A | No. 121. Queen Philippa entreating Edward 
aa we have nevertheless left ourselves little conve- | very fine cartoon, from the Samson Agonistes. | III. to spare the lives of the Citizens of Calais. 
f Mi. nient room for further criticism in this sheet. | It will bear comparing with the uppermost in | Sir George Hayter? 
salen But as curiosity is much alive to the author-| talent. Its prominent fault is a brevity from| No. 122. The Plague of London, a.v. 1349. 
dk: ship of the remaining 129 Nos, in the catalogue the knees to the feet in all. E. Corbould. ; 
quali- (some of which, as we have remarked, deserve; No. 45. Man beset by contending Passions.| No. 125. A Witch led to Execution, circa 
vested no unrewarded lace, whilst some are of a very | H. Howard, R.A.—Another from Milton, re- 1481. Christie.—One of the drollest matters 
F thie ridiculous order )—and as Editors are presumed | plete with allegory, but not worthy of the|in the Hall. 
rhint to know much more than any body else—and | Academy. ; k No. 129. Lady Jane Grey the morning of her 
d the as the Commissioners themselves could not tell} No. 49. Lines written at a solemn Music,| Execution. E, D. Leahy.—As 131 is on the 
int who were the unsuccessful candidates, since | O'Neil, and difficult to say how to be con-| same subject, we dare not hazard a remark 
; they only opened the marked letters of those | nected with the walls of Lords or Commons. from memory at present. 
igued to whom they awarded the premiums,—we will No. 51. Hesperus, §c., from Comus. A. E. No. 130. Drake on the Quarter-Deck; his 
cavil run over (as they say on the race-course) the | Chalon, R.A. fire-ships destroying the Spanish Armada, D. 
+: on names and colours of the riders of some of the} No. 53. The Expulsion of Sin and Rebellion. | Scott.—Displaying some excellent points; but 
beaten horses. There can be nothing invidi-| Stevens. Milton again, and executed, as we | liable to critical censure in neatly as many. 
Bains ous in this; and the list will, as far as it goes, | hear, at Rome. It is a good subject. 

W. give a new zest to a visit to the hall of Rufus. No. 54. Sin preventing the encounter between| No. 133. Act of Heroism of Sir P. Sidney. 
iow No. 11. Una coming to seek the Assistance of| Satan and Death. Noble. Davis.—One of the best cartoons in the gallery. 
1 put- Gloriana (an allegory of the reformed religion| No. 55, The Expulsion out of Paradise. La-| No. 138. The Plague in London, 1665. M. 
ve his seeking the assistance of England). F. Howard. | tilla.—Just what we should expect from this | Angelo Hayter. — ; 
satyts (Letter from Spenser to Raleigh).—Of much | painter, and no more. We have only, in conclusion, to say, that our 
rable: merit, but we fear for allegory. No. 66, by| No. 56. Satan, Sin, and Death at the Gates of | observations apply to these works simply as 
HBAS the same, The Introduction of Christianity into| Hell. Fussel. specimens of drawing ; and that it is quite an- 
eine England by Paul preaching to the Britons. 116.| No. 57. Sabrina releasing the Lady. J. Wood. | other thing to decide whether able draughts- 
Risnct Bruce's Escape from Dairy. The same. —And very fair. men may or may not be competent to paint 
aGat No. 13. The Seven Acts of Mercy. Una and| No. 58. Satan discovered in the Garden of | frescoes. 
stood the Red Cross Knight led by Mercy to the Hospi-| Eden. H. Corbould. 

tal of the Seven Virtues. E. V. Rippingille—| No. 60. The Brothers relieving the Lady from Panorama of Coblentz, just opened by Mr. 
an ibe A very comprehensive and diversified scene; | the Enchanted Chair. Stephanoff.—A very beau- | Burford, is one of the most beautiful, pictu- 
13 ft so much so as to distract the attention from | tiful and sweetly poetical composition. | resque, and excellently painted panoramas, that 
eee any leading point; but also a work of some| No. 61. First Approach of the Chorus (Samson | we have ever seen trom his pencil. The Rhine 
holder merit. Agonistes). H. Le Jeune. | and the Moselle are flowing as in reality; and 
s cal- No. 14. St. George after the Death of the No. 63. The Brothers driving out Comus and | the fine objects on either shore, Ehrenbreitzen 
=a the Dragon. Dadd. his rabble. Waller. Both these possess con- | frowning in command, and the opposite city, 
oe all No. 16. The Death of King Lear. F. R.! siderable talent. The figure of Samson in the | with all its antique buildings, are truly splen- 
ondon Pickersgill, the worthy son of a worthy sire, | first is excellent. did. The management of light and shadow is 

His who has in this picture given proof of very, No. 65. 4 Foraging Party of Casar’s Seventh | in parts quite magical. The floating raft, the 
ye warked ability. Legion. Our humorous decorator of Boz— | steamer, the boats, and all the vessels on the 
rtoon. No. 18. The Murder of King Duncan. Long.| Phiz! Browne? 91. Henry II. rebuked by a river, are admirably true; and so are the float- 
t were No, 20. King John: the Calf-skin Scene from| Welsh Mountaineer. A clever work, by the | ing population, and the groups on the banks. 
but we Shakspeare, S. A. Hart, R.A.; and No. 27. | same. The distances, both up and down, closing in 
dy and Constance in the French King’s Tent: the same. | No. 69. Boadicea, §c., by Willmore. mountains or evanishing in the stream, are also 
e from No. 21, Margaret, Queen of Henry VI, §c.| No. 72. Council of Ancient Britons. Riviere. | wonderfully painted. In short, this is alto- 
xcited Hervieu, | No. 74. Boadicea (the same subject as Mr. | gether a production of the most delightful de- 
isplays No. 25. From Shakspeare’s Lear, Act 1. Sc. 4.| Slous’). E. M. Ward, the painter of the pic- | scription. 

: Wright; and, in our judgment, the best of the | ture of Dr. Johnson perusing Goldsmith's MS., See: 

: cartoons from the immortal Swan of Avon. | No. 218 in the R. A. Exhibition. Francis Graham Moon, Esq.— This distin- 
actised No. 26. The Death of Lear. P. S. Poole,| No. 76. Caractacus before Claudius. Morris. | guished publisher of works in the fine works, 
which the painter of Solomon Eagle and the Plague of| No. 77. St. Augustine preaching to Ethelbert,| who has recently been exposed to much bitter 
imated London, now in the R.A. Exhibition. | &c. Nixon.*—Nearly the same subject as Mr.| attack from rival competitors and associated 
esence No. 28, Falstaff, §e. HH. Barraud.—Strange | Horsley’s. No. 98. 4 different interview be-| criticism, has just had some consolation af- 
rangue that the artist should have thought this scene, | ¢ween moni and king. The same. forded to his wounded spirit (if his spirit was 
neated and especially with so small a Falstaff, appli- No. 88. Caractacus and his family before wounded) by being presented with a piece of 

cable to the purpose in view! 108. Zhe Death | Claudius, §c. C. Lucy.—Another of the fa-| elegant plate, the produce of a spontaneous 
is Code of Rufus, by the same, struck by the fatal arrow | vourite theme. subscription among his friends and the ad- 
ridges: In his own hall. But his horse is not the thing. No. 92. St. Augustine preaching to the Britons. | mirers of his enterprise. The inscription stated 
e most No. 31. The Angel Raphael discoursing with| —) 2 —~—______ jit to be ‘ Presented to F. G. Moon, by many 
he ori- Adam ( Milton). Sir W. Ross, R.A.—It must We trust we have not assigned any of these car- 


| artists and amateurs, in testimony of their opinion 
lof the public spirit and love of art which have 
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marked his career as the publisher of some of the 
first engravings of the English School, and the 
liberality and integrity which he has shewn in his 
intercourse with painters and engravers.” 

The plate is a copy of the famous Warwick 
vase upon a pedestal and plinth, and was de- 
livered to Mr. Moon on Friday last week, at 
his house in Threadneedle Street, with a suit- 
able address from Dr. Croly, in the name of 
the subscribers; among whom were present 
Mr. Maclean, M.P.; Messrs. Leslie and D. 
Roberts, R.A.’s.; Cousins, A. E. Wagstaff, 
Brockedon, Salter, and others —the compli- 
ment being paid rather in a private than pub- 
lic manner. Such a proof of the consideration 
in which he is held by many most competent 
to form a right judgment of his connexion with 
the arts must have been highly gratifying to 
Mr. Moon; and not the less so as it was con- 
temporaneous with his election by his fellow- 
citizens to the eminent post of sheriff of London. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
WILLIAM ABBOTT. 


Anoruenr of our old and lively friends is gone, 
the pleasant companion of many a merry hour, 
William Abbott. Of gentlemanly manners, of 
cheerful disposition, of ready wit in the play of 
conversation, and of a kindly and liberal heart, 
few men were more welcome to society or more 
entertaining within its sportive bounds than 
was he whose loss has just been announced to 
us from across the Atlantic wave. He was full 
of anecdote; and many of the humorous stories 
connected with the stage found in him a most 
amusing reciter. There was also the song, not 
of the musician, but of the successful imitator ; 
and the jest or repartee, which never failed to 
add mirth to the festive board, and hilarity to 
the joyous party. Above all shone the un- 
clouded cheerfulness of his nature, over which 
even his own misfortunes never apparently suf- 
fered a shadow to pass; and that good-will to- 
wards others which defied the taint of envy 
(either in private life or in an envious profes- 
sion), which was happy in contributing to happi- 
ness, and would not tread on a worm nor injure 
even anenemy. Such was the William Abbott 
who for many years was a very popular public 
favourite in the principal theatres of London, 
who performed the second class of characters 
in general better than any actor we ever saw, 
and who, when employed in the highest casts 
of the drama won the just applause of discri- 
minating audiences by being always judicious 
and efiective, without perhaps reaching that 
point which is made glittering by the outbursts 
of rare and original genius. His walk, too, 
was unconfined. In tragedy, not of the sterner 
sort, he was graceful and impressive ; in genteel 
comedy equal to his leading contemporaries in 
that line; and in the more unlicensed exuber- 


ance of farce a laughable and jocular fellow. | 


If not greatness, this extent of capacity and 
versatility is not less useful and estimable for 
the stage; and therefore it was that Abbott, 
besides being always prepared and perfect in 
his own parts, was ever as ready to be the re- 
presentative of others in the top circle, when 
any exigency called for the prompt substitution 
of an efficient second. 


den for twelve years, continuing to grow in 
reputation, and maintaining alike a high cha- 
racter of personal respect in theatricals and 
esteem in social life, where he mixed with the 
best company, and was every where well re- 
ceived. His own house, at Knightsbridge, was 
long the scene of meetings in which good taste 
and refinement increased their attraction by 
being blended with less ceremonious pastimes 
and the constant flow of fanciful recreation ; 
and they were rendered still more agreeable by 
being superintended by a wife of lady-like ac- 
complishments and sweet and graceful manners. 
Abroad, as we have stated, Abbott ever made 
himself one of the charms of social intercourse ; 
and thus he traversed a flowery time till 1824, 
when ambition tempted him to become the 
lessee of the.Dublin theatre. In this specula- 
tion he lost much money; and his next move 
was to Paris, in union with M. Laurent, where, 
with Miss Smithson and an English company, 
he, during two years, entertained the Parisian 
public with tolerable éclat. In the French 
capital his enjoyment of society was also of a 
very gratifying kind; and he spoke the language 
with so much purity as to escape all the usual 
inconveniences attendant upon foreign dis- 
closure. In 1828 he returned to Covent Gar- 
den to enable Miss F. Kemble to appear as 
Juliet with an adequate Romeo; and in the fol- 
lowing year embarked, with Mr. Egerton, in 
the Coburg theatre, the name of which was 
changed to the Victoria. This house they 
rescued from its low condition, and converted 
into a temple not unworthy of the dramatic 
muse. But patronage would not cross the 
Thames, and pay the toll on Waterloo bridge; 
and, after struggling against increasing difficul- 
ties for several years, poor Egerton died, and 
Abbot waa declared a bankrupt. This blow 
finished his fgrtunes in connexion with the En- 
glish stage, besides wasting that which had been 
brought him by his marriage. He then sought 
a brighter course in America; and in 1834 
made his bow to a New York audience in the 
Park theatre as Romeo. From that period his 
usual enterprise led him to become lessee and 
manager of several theatres in the United 
States; and he occasionally visited our North 
American colonies. What measure of pro- 
sperity attended these efforts, we do not know; 
but have heard that they did succeed to a cer- 
tain degree, and that our late friend purchased 
land in Texas out of his professional profits. 

. Mr. Abbott was the author of several pleasing 
pieces, which were brought upon the stage; 
| and his advice in preparing others by different 
| writers tended much to their successful per- 
formance. 

He died on. the 7th of June at Baltimore, 
and has left a widow (we fear but scantily pro- 
vided for, as she has attempted publication 
with the usual want of return) and a son and 
| daughter— the Jatter suitably married, and 
settled in the world. 

With Abbott we say farewell to the memory 
of a thousand jocund hours and delightful little 





'adventures. ‘loo many, alas! of those who 
| tasted them with us are also gone to that irre- 
| vocable bourne where the ear is deaf to the 
| voice of bygone times; but there are still 
| some, whose space of acquaintance or intimacy 
| Was more or less limited, who will feel and 


He was born at Bath, then the nursery of; mourn with us the too early loss of a gay and 


excellent actors, in 1788, and began his theatri- 
cal career in that city; whence his varied talent 
caused his being transplanted to Covent Garden 
at the age of twenty-four, and appearing as 
Florian in the Foundling of the Forest in the 
season of 1812. He remained at Covent Gar- 


| genial friend, whose restoration to his native 
| land has often been a thought and hope in our 
breasts, especially during the later years of his 
absence. But such were not the designs of 
Providence; and all his lively talents and 





genuine worth have found a distant grave. 


Mr. James Hakewill.—We have to record the 
death of Mr. James Hakewill, architect, which 
took place on the 28th of May last, at his 
apartments in Adam Street West, Bryanstone 
Square. Mr. Hakewill had been long known 
to the literary and artistical world as the an. 
thor of several highly interesting works, the 
foremost of which are the History of Windsor, 


published in 1813, and the Picturesque Tour of 


taly. It was a source of much satisfaction to 
the subject of this brief memoir to receive g 
high compliment from Sir Jeffrey Wyattville 
upon the Windsor work, and the assurance 
from his own lips, that in the alterations and 
improvements he was called upon to make in 
the Castle, he had been guided in several jn- 
stances by the suggestions thrown out by the 
author of the above-mentioned work. The draw- 
ings for the Picturesque Tour were taken du- 
ring a tour the author made in Italy in the 
years 1816 and ’17; the work has ever main- 
tained the high reputation it had on its first 
appearance, being as much as ever appreciated 
by persons of pretension to taste and erudition, 
Mr. James Hakewill, who was much attached 
to the arts, died in the 65th year of his age, 
much esteemed by his friends for his kindness 
of heart and excellent talents. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
BETHLEHEM AND BRIDEWELI HOSPITALS, 
Tueanniversary commemoration of these united 
royal institutions was observed on Monday in 
the fine hall belonging to the latter in Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, when 180 gentlemen sat 
down to the sumptuous entertainment pro- 
vided by Messrs. Radley of the adjoining Mor- 
ley Arms. The feast was worthy of civic 
hospitality, but the least of the inducements 
to a public notice in a journal such as the 
Literary Gaxette. There were features of a 
different kind, which attracted our attention, 
and which we think well deserving of the at- 
tention of the country, and especially of the 
capital ; but before alluding to them, we shall 
mention a few other circumstances. The ap- 
pearance of the hall is exceedingly interesting. 
There are some good pictures, including one 
of Edward VII. granting the charter of the 
hospitals to the citizens of London, one of 
George III., and another of his excellent Queen 
Charlotte, and others of preceding sovereigns 
and eminent private benefactors. But what is 
still more peculiar and applicable on such an 
occasion is, the record on many panels of the 
names of the numerous individuals who have 
contributed to the excellent charity, and the 
amounts of their donations, varying from 20. 
to 50002, and, in one instance, we think, to 
twice 5000/.! Their good deeds thus live after 
them, and shine in grateful recollection, as au 
example to others to do likewise. 

After the usual loyal toasts, Sir Peter Laurie, 
the president, shortly described the position of 
the present hospitals, particularly of Bethlehem 
and of the House of Occupation, a recent Im- 
provement in the Bridewell,* for the reclama- 
tion of juvenile offenders without parental con- 
trol to set them right, or refuge to supply their 
necessities. Their income was nearly 40,000: 
a year; and one estate, bequeathed to them in 
Lincolnshire, had been so well managed that It 
had risen from a rental of 500/. to above 6000!. 
per annum. In Bethlehem were about 400 





* The Bride’s Well was the olden name of this part 
of London; and hence St. Bride’s parish and hand- 
some church. Hence too the name of Bridewell “4 
every part of the country, taken from the cartes 
establishment of a house of correction here.—E£d. L. 
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patients, of whom 83 were incurable and 87 in 
criminal confinement. Amongst the rest, by 
means of an ameliorated system of treatment, 
the cures per cent had been increased even 
beyond the favourable average which he had 
been enabled to state at their last meeting. It 
was then 54 per cent; since then it had reached 
above 60 percent. The announcement of this 
oratifying fact was received with much ap- 
plause. Employment, suitable to the habits 
and propensities of the lunatics, had been in- 
troduced with the happiest effect ; and instead 
of straw-beds, chains, and tortures, the visitors 
might now ask, as Marshal Soult had done, 
Where were the desperate maniacs? and find 
that there were none within these walls. Sir 
Peter further mentioned the premiums awarded 
to reclaimed youths of both sexes from Bride- 
well, who, after one or two years of honest 
servitude or apprenticeship, had earned these 
encouraging testimonies to good conduct. This 
subject was also feelingly touched upon by the 
treasurer, Mr. Ralph Price, who has taken an 
earnest share in promoting this method of 
«plucking brands from the fire.” Indeed, it 
cannot be too much commended. Every soul 
and body thus rescued from perdition, and 
rendered creditable and useful to society, is a 
triumph to the most humane and most Christian 
of principles. ‘ 
According to ancient custom these anniver- 
sary fetes commence at an early hour (now 
j o'clock, though, we daresay, the old citizens 
sat down about noon), so that the company may 
gohome by day-light, i. e. between 8 and9 o'clock. 
What was begun by individual and private bene- 
ficence six hundred years ago, and confirmed 
and strengthened by the youthful monarch 
Edward three centuries since, is judiciously 
kept as free from innovation as possible, as 
generation after generation succeeds to swell 
the fund of charity and partake of the social 
happiness which belongs to men enjoying the 
sense of having helped and befriended their 
suffering fellow-creatures. ‘The president had 
accordingly enough ado to get through his 
duties within the time at his disposal; but he 
managed to do so with admirable tact and 
effective discretion. He toasted the stewards, 
at whose sole expense (without costing the 


hospitals a farthing) the entertainment is pro- | 


vided; and the Hon. Mr. Pierrepoint returned 
thanks in their names. The next toast called 
up a distinguished visitor from another country, 
viz. Mr. Justice Haliburton, of New Brunswick, 
the justly popular author known by the soubri- 
quet of **Sam Slick, the Clockmaker.’’ Our 
Swift-like humorist made a feeling reply; 
and the ensuing bumper called up Mr. Levitt, 
a citizen of the United States. Both in pro- 
posing and in answering this toast the most 
friendly expression of international regard was 
uttered; and Mr. L. having again drank our 
Queen, on sitting down, the health of the Pre- 
sident of the United States was warmly given 
in return to the compliment. ‘ The members 


of the House of Commons who were present’”’— | benefited, as can be readily shewn. 


throughout the British empire. The aldermen 
of London, of whom seven or eight were of the 
party, received the compliment of a toast ; and 
the president having also had a similar and 
justly deserved tribute paid to him, not only 
for his ability in the chair, but for his ten years’ 
important services to the charities, the meeting 
broke up highly satisfied with the proceedings 
of the day. 


THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 
oR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson XXVI. 

Aunt M. 1am to-day induced to give up my 
own teaching in consequence of a communica- 
tion I have received from one of my most in- 
telligent and practical informants. 

Phi. About what? I hope no more about 
wine; I am as sick of wine as if I were a tea- 
totem, or what d’ye call it? 

Aunt M. It is about wine nevertheless ; and, 
as far as I understand the matter, an important 
exposition both for the trade and the city of 
London. 

Pri. By all means, then, tet us have it. 

Aunt M. Here it is. ‘ Having now exposed 
some of the frauds practised by unscrupulous 
wine and spirit-merchants, it is only fair that 
we should advert to the unfair competition 
against which they have to contend, namely, 
unlicensed traders, chiefly foreigners. It is 
notorious that hundreds of persons are at this 
moment selling wine in the city of London 
without having taken up the freedom of the 
city or paid for the annual excise-license re- 
quired by the law. Hundreds, again, are act- 
ing as brokers of the city of London, to the 
great injury of that highly respectable body 
from whom the corporation derive annually a 
considerable income; and this is especially the 
case in the wine-trade.* ff is-true parties so 
acting are liable to a heavy fine upon convic- 
tion, and the corporation ‘would be glad to 
reward any person for giving the necessary 
information against them; but this is only in 
the power of those whom no reward could 
| tempt to incur the odium always attached to 
| the office of informer. The city-solicitor, ac- 
| tive as ke is, has too much of other business to 
| perform to allow him time to ferret out these 
offenders; nor indeed could it be expected of 
him, his avocations being so essentially distinct 
from trade. What we would recommend as 

the most effectual mode to put down this abuse 
is, that the corporation should take into their 
service some active person practically acquaint- 
ed with city-business, and who happens to know 
how to come at these culprits. It should be 
| the especial duty of this person to act as a sur- 
| veyor of the vast trade of this great city, with a 
| view to the remedy ofits manifold abuses. His 
| first act should be to compel all traders in the 
city who are not freemen to take up their free- 
dom or retire—an act of common justice to the 
| citizens, and by which they would be —— 
t is no- 





Mr. Neeld, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Christopher, &c. | torious that there are at present in the city a 
| 


—was acknowledged by the latter, adjoining to 


vast number of foreigners, besides our own 


whose property in Lincolnshire the estate of | countrymen, having counting-houses and trad- 


the hospitals alluded to is situated. 


He bore | ing in the city, who have no right to do so with- 





Witness to the manner in which it was con-| out taking up the freedom of the city. The 
ducted, the comfort of the tenants, and also of | competition of these foreigners is highly inju- $s the q 
the labourers, whose condition was carefully | rious to the citizen, as he resides in cheap lodg- | same period in former years, and one of the in- 


attended to in every respect, not forgetting 
their useful education and religious instruc- | 
Hon, He praised the management of Bethlehem | 
self, and said that he hoped (a hope we most | 
cordially echo) it wonld be, as it ought to be, a 


ings, pays no taxes, and, in fact, in no way | 
contributes to the revenues of the country or | 
the corporation; while from this very circum- | 
stance he is enabled to hawk about his goods | 
and undersell the citizen, who is a householder, 


dues to the city form a heavy burden. A very 
serious injury is inflicted on the city wine-mer- 
chant by the many foreigners, who, without 
having cellars or taking out a license, inundate 
the town with cheap wine. These persons re- 
ceive consignments of wine in small packages 
from abroad, and take them out of the docks as 
they sell them, paying their own duty, and will 
vend to the trade or to private families wine in 
small quantities, and frequently keep bottle casks 
of wine at the wine-cooper’s for this purpuse. 
A surveyor of trade would be readily supplied 
with information for putting down these people, 
and would, no doubt, soon have his attention 
attracted to numerous other abuses now exist- 
ing in the immense commerce ofthis city, which 
are now carried on with impewity. As the la- 
bours of such an officer would materially assist 
and benefit the customs and excise departments 
of the revenue, it would be only fair that the 
expenses attendant on his appointment should 
be shared by them. We will conclude by ob- 
serving that the appointment of an officer for 
such a purpose would meet with the approval 
of all classes of traders in this city ; and we 
have no doubt the late extensive frauds com- 
mitted on the customs would never have been 
carried on for the length of time, and to the 
extent they were, had such an officer existed.” 

Pri. and Phi. Somebody wants a good place. 

Aunt M. Never mind, if the place do good ; 
and it seems to me to be a very valuable hint, 
just as we see the well-working of the new cor- 
poration-inspectors of weights and measures. 
I am delighted to observe my recommendations 
in this respect so productive of beneficial effects, 
Look at this gratifying report of the last Court 
of Aldermen on Saturday :— 

“* Alderman Copeland presented certain pa- 
pers, shewing the extent and importance of the 
duties performed by the two inspectorsof weights 
and measures, who had been appointed by the 
court in consequence of the fradulent practices 
of numbers of tradesmen, by which the poorer 
classes were pilfered of their hard earnings in 
a most crucl manner. From these papers it 
appeared that the inspectors reported that, from 
the date of their appointment, the one in the 
month of February and the other in April last, 
they had personally examined 1350 establish- 
ments in which weights and measures were used 
in the city of London. ‘The result, it appeared, 
was, that in 875 instances the measures were 
found unstamped, and many of them defective ; 
but no fraud being supposed to have been con- 
templated in these cases, the inspector had, 
in compliance with the directions of the court, 
admonished the parties and threatened them 
with punishment, if the complaints were not 
redressed before the next visit. 125 persons 
had been found with grossly defective weights 
and measures, and 116 persons had been de- 
tected in using false balances. Of this number 
54 had been convicted, and 57 were standing 
for hearing. The offenders were found in every 
class and trade, but were principally publicans, 
butchers, chandlers, bakers, coal-dealers, and 
others with whom the poor necessarily had 
dealings. A considerable improvement had, 
the alderman said, already been produced; 
weights and measures were continually being 
brought in to be stamped—more, in fact, than 
ten times the quantity brought in within the 


spectors had declared that in going through one 
of the markets on Saturday last he did not dis- 
cover a single offender. The publication of 
the names and addresses of offenders who had 
been brought to justice facilitated the remedial 


Pattern to every establishment of the same kind|.and upon whom the taxes of the country and | plans for so serious an evil, which had been 
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most extensively carried on in the city, and 
operated as a most destructive tax upon the 
hard labour of the working poor. It would be 
necessary to maintain a vigilant inspection to 
crush effectually the villanous frauds thus prac- 
tised upon the indigent; and for that purpose 
he should propose to send the papers to the 
committee, in order that they might take such 
further steps in this affair from time to time as 
should be considered expedient. The members 
agreed that the appointment of the inspectors 
had accomplished a vast deal of good, and they 
pledged themselves in every case in which a se- 
cond offence against the poor should be proved, 
to take particular care to inflict the heaviest 
fine the act of parliament authorised upon the 
offender.” 





VARIETIES. 


Strand Theatre.-—A burlesque of the Lady of 


the Lake, in which Mrs. Stirling, Miss Daly, 
Mrs. Wigan, Mr Maywood, and Mr. Granby, 
play the principal parts, has been the novelty 
of the week. The Risleys, father and son, 
have continued their surprising and graceful 
performances. They are well worth witnessing. 
Philharmonic Society. — The appearance of 
the celebrated Spohr at the Hanover-Square 
Rooms, on Monday, gave a brilliant éclat to 
the close of the society’s concerts for this sea- 
son. His concerto on the violin was exqui- 
sitely fine and touching; and indeed all his 
eompositions which were sung and played af- 
forded abundant proof of his great genius. So 
delighted were the audience, that they must be 
glad of another opportunity being offered to en- 
joy a repetition of the treat by an extra concert 
-commanded by her Majesty for Monday next. 
The Serials, out on the Ist, deserve a brief 
note on account of some novelties of public in- 
terest. Ainsworth has well begun a tale by the 
late Dr, Maginn. Dickens has got his Chuzzle- 
witt hero into New York; and he does pepper 
the natives, the press, the aristocracy, the 
slavers, and all. We daresay the Change for 
American Notes, reviewed in a former page, may 
need a second edition, or a sequel, to meet this 
new onslaught, to which the former was no 
more than pea-shooting. ‘Tom Hood and In- 
goldsby run for the first time together in the 
New Monthly. Lover signalises the return of 
his vessel from sea with “ Our own White Cliff,” 
one of his sweetest lyrics (or as they have been 
calledin his L.S.D., Lyrics Singing Delightfully). 
Memorial to the Duke of Sussex.—On Saturday, 
at a meeting held in Willis’s Rooms,—the 
Marquis of Northampton, P.R.S., in the chair, 
—it was resolved to open a subscription for a 
monument to commemorate the late prince’s 
patronage of literature and science, his active 
benevolence, and his other estimable qualities 
in public and private life, The Duke of Suther- 
land, Marquis of Breadalbane, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, Lord Arundel and Surrey, Lord Carberry, 
Earl Fortescue, and the Bishop of Norwich, 
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arts and laws alone the numbers had reached 
163, being a considerable increase upon the 
preceding year; and to the successful compe- 
titors in this branch the chairman awarded the 
prizes, accompanied by suitable remarks and 
compliments. There was a large company to 
witness the ceremony. 

Norman Tower: Bury.—At a meeting of the 
committee on Wednesday, which was very fully 
attended, Mr. Cottingham submitted his plans 
for the security and complete restoration of 
this venerable and unique edifice, and gave a 
full and highly satisfactory explanation of them. 
Among the drawings exhibited, fourteen in 
number, executed on a large scale, and beauti- 
fully finished, were coloured views of the east 
and west fronts of the tower, shewing the pre- 
sent alarming state of the disruptured masonry ; 
elevations of the four sides as they will appear 
when the proposed restoration is completed ; 
and sections and plans shewing the way in 
which the four belts ofiron-ties will be disposed, 
each of which Mr. Cottingham likened to four 
giants grasping the four corners of the tower 
with both arms, and banded together round 
their waists. Mr. Cottingham has entered 
upon his task in a con amore spirit: he will not 
receive any commission, but simply charges 
the trifling sum of 1007, which is included in 
the estimate, for all his drawings, journeys, 
and superintendence, till the work is com- 
pleted.— Bury and Norwich Post. 

Foreign Patronage of Learning.—The French 
minister of public instruction has just given a 
commission to M. Miller (a young Greek scho- 
lar of great promise and talent), to visit the 
principal libraries in Spain for the purpose of 
examining the numerous and valuable inedited 
Greek manuscripts which are preserved there. 
This is an honourable and useful mode of en- 
couraging literature, which is practised by most 
of the continental governments, M. Miller is 
known by several able publications on the li- 
terature of ancient Greece, and as the editor of 
the Revue de Bibliographie Analytique, a very 
conscientious journal of the higher European 
literature of the day, which is also encouraged 
by a handsome subscription from the govern- 
ment. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Meredith, by the Countess of Blessington, 3 vols, 
= 8vo, 1. 11s. 6d. bds. — Dr. Bloomfield’s College- 

cture and School Greek Testament, 3d edit. en- 
larged and improved, 12mo, 10s. 6d. — The History of 
Literature, by Sir Wm. Boyd, A.M., M.D. (4 vols.), 
1. 1. 8vo, 9s.—Key to the Second Edition of the Rev. 
C, Rapier’s Introduction to the Composition of Latin 
Verse, edited by the Rev. T’. K. Arnold, fep. 2s. 6¢.— 
A View of Cheltenham, in its past and present State, 
being the 4th edition of the Stranger’s Guide, by H. 
Davies, 8vo, 10s. 6d. — Divine Revelation and Natural 
Philosophy, by J. D. Hailes, fep. 2s. 6d.—Primitive 
Tradition: a Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, by Archdn. Williams, 8vo, 2s.—Sir H. Caven- 
(lish’s Debates of the House of Commons, edited by 
J. Wright, Part VII., 6s. — Piety and Intellect, by H. 
Edwards, 2d edit. 12mo, 6s. 6d. — A Practical Exposi- 


moved the resolutions; and nearly 7002. was | ee the Epistle to the Philippians, by the late Rev. 


subscribed in the room. 

Artists’ General Benevolent Fund. — Prince 
Albert has, at the request of Sir William Ross, 
consented to become the patron of this excel- 
lent institution. 


| 
| 
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i. Hall, 12mo, 4s. 6d.— Hydropathy, by E. Johnson, 
M.D., 12mo, 5s. 6d. — Family Prayers for a Week, by 
the Hon. and Rev. S. Best, 12mo, 2s.—Brief Notes on 
the Church of Scotland, by E. C. Harington, 8vo, 4s.— 
Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History, new translation, with- 
out Newman’s Preface, 8vo, 10s. 6¢. — Parochial Ser- 
mons, by the Rev. E. E. Gretton, B.D., 8vo, 6s.—Cate- 


London University College.— Last Saturday | chism of the Common Prayer, by the Rev. A. Watson, 


the annual distribution of prizes in the Faculty 


of Arts and Laws took place in the theatre of 


the college; W. D. Christie, Esq., M.P., pre- 
siding. ‘The report was read by Prof. Malden, 
the dean of faculty, and gave a favourable ac- 
count of the progress of the students in the 
higher branches of study. 


| 


18mo, 2s, 6¢d —Historical Exposition of the Church 
Catechism, by the Rev. T. Halton, fep, 4s.—Philologi- 
cal Proofs of the Human Race, by A. J. Johnes, 8vo, 
12s.—Thoughts on Popery, by the Rev. W. Nevens, 
revised by Isaac Taylor, 18mo, 2s,—Endeavours after 

hristian Life: Sermons, by J. Martineau, 12mo, 
8s. 6d. — Lives of the Queens of England, by Miss A. 
Strickland, Vol. VI. post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Letters of Mary 


In the faculty of | Queen of Scotts, edited by Miss Agnes Strickland, 





new edit. completed, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.— Sum. 
merly’s Hand-Book for the National Gallery fep 
3s. 6d.—Ditto for the City of Canterbury, fep. 35. 6u,— 
A Name in Heaven the truest Ground of Joy, by the 
late M. Mead, 18mo, 2s.— Neurypnology, or Nervous 
Sleep, by J. Braid, 24mo, 5s.—Change for the Ameri. 
can Notes, by an American Lady, post 8vo, 10s, 6¢.— 
The Attaché, or Sam Slick in England, by the Author 
of “« The Clockmaker,” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—Mannal 
of Common Law, by T. H. Cornish, 2d edit. 12mo, 1y; 
—Instructive Biography, 3 vols. 18mo, 2s. 6d. each,— 
Macknight on the Apostolic Epistles, new edition 
imp. 8vo, 21s. cloth.—The Parallel Histories of Judah 
and Israel, by the Rey. M. Geneste, 2 vols. royal syo 
ld. lls. 6¢d.—Dodd’s Church History, by Tierney’ 
Vol. V., 8vo, 12s. : ci 


































DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 
This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian,) 

1843. h. ms. 1843. ; 
July8 . 12 4367 | Julyl2 .. 
9 — 469 me. 6 6 
— 4547 14 
5 31 


»- me s 
5 Ib 
5 186 


5 257 


ws. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. C. Filtsch’s concert-cards reached us too late to 
be available. 
Erratum.—In notice of newly found autograph of 
Shakspeare, p. 437, col. 3, last Gazette, for Holmshed, 
read Holinshed. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 


ANNUITY, and ENDOWMENT COMPANY, 5 Whitehall, 
and 36 Old Jewry, London. 
Directors. 

Sir George Staunton, Bart., M.P., President. 

Sir Herbert Compton, Vice-President. 
Charles Forbes, Esq. Arthur Helps, Fsq. 
James Mackillop, Esq. Thomas E. Headlam, Fsq. 
J. Phillimore, Esq., D.C.L. Robert J. Grigg, Fsq. 
W. Wilkinson, Esq. G. Bicknell, Msq. (Resident), 


Bankers.—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Ogle and Younghusband. 

The peculiar advantages offered by this Company are :— 

lst. That where the assurance is for life, one half of the premiu 
may remain unpaid for seven years. 

2 able peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the premiums 
commencing very low, and varying every three years. 
Ist period | 2d period | 3d period | 4th period | Remain- 
of 3 years. | of 3 years. | of 3 years. | of 3 years. | derofLife 


7 137 tae 115 9 246 210 
Sd. For Survivorship Annuities on a principle peculiar to this Office, 
avoiding the loss of the premium paid, if the party does not survive 
to take the annuity. . 
Every information may be obtained at the Offices, at Whitehall, 
and36 Old Jewry. 
The usual Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
GEORGE BICKNELL, Resident Director, 


Victoria LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Trustees. 
Sir James Duke, Alderman, M.P., Chairman. 
Benj. Hawes, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Ben). Barnard, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are oftered by this Company. Thus — Parties 
assuring the lives of others may make their policies secure, notwith 
standing the life assured may go out of the limits of Europe, with- 
out the necessary permission of the Directors having been previously 
obtained. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on po- 
licies effected for the whole term of life. 

Assurances may be effected with or without profits, on an ascend- 
ing or descending scale, or for short periods. 

Advances male to Assurers on real or undoubted personal security, 
for terms not exceeding three years, repayable by instalments 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed Prospectuses ot 
the Company, which may be obtained at the Office, 18 King William 
Street, City ; or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


Age. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
JENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprie’s Parseavative Tootn-Powner, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound ani 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. ‘ 

Henortr’s Mogniine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. % 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing 
growth where the Hair is failin s 

Henpxir’s Corp Cara or Roses, prepared in great perfection. ms 

IMPROVED ScowkRING Drops, removing greasy spots from Sux 

INpeLaLx MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation 
1s, a bottle, 
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————— — 
ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN- 
\ MENTS, at the MUSIC HALL, Store Street.— On 
d » Evening, July 10, at Eight o’Clock, SELECTED ENTER- 
Mom ENT on the SONGS of SCOTLAND. Sonos: My ain 
TAIN} Saw ye my wee thing #—Auld Robin Gray—The Laird o’ 
freslde* Lizzie Lindsay—Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled—Get 
8 ‘the door. Part II. The Reel of Tullochyorum—My 
» Tanmy—Allister M‘Allister—Come under my plaidie—There’s 
nae luck aboot the house—Woo’d and marriedanda’, Pianoforte, 

: al 

Mr. Land. 
Morning 
nesday, Ju 


Entertainment at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wed- 
ly 12, at Two o'Clock. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Gothic Hall, 
ield, Middlesex; by T. WEARE, Son and Successor to 
“nev, W. Weare.—T. WEARE respectfully informs his friends, 
= those rents who are desirous of combining domestic comfort 
non liberal treatment with a sound and useful education, that he 
; ‘itinues to receive Pupils on his usual moderate terms, 
cout 
Referees :—Rev. J. J. Davies, Tottenham; Rev. T. Bourne, A.B., 
Hinc kley; D. M‘Neil, Esq., Stock Exchange; and the parents ot the 
Pupil. F 
No Day-Seholars are admitted. Accommodation for Parlour 
Boarders. The present Vacation terminates on the 11th inst. 


To the Proprietors of East India Stock, 
Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, 


AVING returned from India after a career 
of service iw the Bengal Presidency of thirty-four years, 
hich terminated in the Council of I ndia, Tam induced to offer 
weselfasa CANDIDATE for a SEAT in the COURT of DIREv- 
foks for the AFFAIRS of the EAST INDIA COMPANY. I make 
this early announcement in order that my intentions may be gene- 
rallr known; and shall more fully submit my claims and preten- 

sious when personally soliciting your suffrages and support. 

I have the honour to be, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
H. T. PRINSEP. 
London, June 15, 1843. 





SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 


e tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to their 
peculiar patented process, by which the most elaborate Designs in 
enriched Carvings are produced at so reasonable a price, as to enable 
connoisseurs to possess those exquisite Designs which have hitherto 
leen placed beyond their reach in consequence of the enormous Cost 
and difficulty of getting them executed in this country. 


This diminution in price for solid and durable Decorations, has 
promoted a purer feeling (from its extensive application) for the Em- 
bellishments of Cathedrals, Churches and Chapels, and Mansions, 
either in the Gothic, Elizabethan, French, or Italian styles; and the 
Proprietors beg to invite attention to the new Churches at Paddi 
ton and Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, as examples of the character 
and effect of these productions. 

Amongst the advantages of this new art, is the power of realising 
the most delicate and elaborate designs of the Artists with the most 

tfidelity, and also of executing their most complicated and rich 
le at a price little beyond that of the plainest works. 

Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 
where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en- 
tire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 
Mansion. 





w YAG r 

ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 

ALE ALE.—EF. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of 

this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that this Beer, 

s strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold to the Trade, 
can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


_ ~The Gallery is open daily from Ten in the Morning 
witil Six in the Evening, witu one Room containing the Works 
of SirdJusuua Reynoxns; the next of ANcizNT MasTses; and 
the third with pxczassp Baritisn Artists. 

Admission, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square. 
HE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 


Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling ; 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 


HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 





Will shortly Close. 
HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- | 
TION of this Society is now open at their GALtery, Fifty-three PALL 
Matt, next the British Institution, from Nine o’Clock till Dusk, | 
Admittance, 1s,; Catalogue, 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. | 
' 


XHIBITION of SIR GEORGE HAY-.-, 
. T ER'S GREAT PICTURE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, | 
painted on 170 square feet of ce. nvass, and containing Portraits of 
all the Members of Parliament; also a Portrait of her Majesty | 
Nueen Victoria + and various other Works, forming a collection of 
‘ore than 800 Portraits of eminent Personages of the present day. 
Open from Ten till Dusk. At the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


Admission, One Shilling. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
To be published by Subscriplion, 
VOLUME of SERMONS; including 


SIX LECTURFS on CHRIST’S SERMON upon the 
MOUNT. Preached at St. Mary's, Bryanston Square. 
By the Rev. T. F, DIBDIN, D.D., Rector, 
And one of her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. 
Price 12s. in boards; to be paid on delivery of the volume. 
Names of Subscribers to be received by the Author, 49 Cambridge 
Street, Connaught Square. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


New Edition of Dr. Inman's Navigation. 


Now ready, price 10s. a New Edition (carefully examined and cor- 
rected by the Author), of 


N AVIGATIONand NAUTICAL ASTRO- 
NOMY. For the Use of British Seamen. 
By the Rev, JAMES INMAN, D.D. 
Late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In Svo, price 10s. 6d. 
ERMONSon DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, 
and PRACTICE, 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON, M.A. 
Of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; Curate of St. John’s, 
Cheltenham. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
Hill, Cheltenham. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 20s. cloth, 


HAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


With an Essay on his Language and Versification, and an 
Introductory Discourse; together with Notes and a Glossary. 


By THOMAS TYRWHITT. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 
In 8vo, price 4s, 
I AUNCEL OT of the LA K E. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By C. J, RIETHMULLER, 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


Now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and at the Libraries, 
1 





n post Svo, price 10s. 6d. 
(CHANGE for the AMERICAN ‘NOTES : 
In Letters from London to New York. 
“ Look here upon this picture and on this.” 


London: Wiley and Putnam, Stationers’ Court. Edinburgh : 
A. and C, Black, Dublin; W. Curry and Co. 
This day, price 9s., by Messrs. Loncman and Co. 
The First Volume of the 


(COMPLETE HISTORY of LITERA- 
TURE: embracing the Progress of Language, Writing, and 
Letters, from the earliest Ages of Antiquity to the present Time. 
By Sir WILLIAM BOYD, 
Author of “ The Epitome of the History of Literature,” “ The 
Guide to Italy.” 


In 2 vols. Svo, with numerous plates, some coloured, 


XCURSIONS, ADVENTURES, and 
FIELD-SPORTS in CEYLON ; 
Its Commercial and Military Importance, and numerous Advan- 
tages to the British Emigrant. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel JAMES CAMPBELL, 
Formerly of the 48th and 50th Regiments, and for several years 
Sommandant of the Districts of Galle and the Seven Korles ; and 
Judicial Agent of Government. 
“* There is continual spring and harvest there.’’ 
London: T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and 
oyd, Edinburgh ; J. Cumming, Dublin. 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE, 
from the COMMENCEMENT of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION to the BATTLE of V PERLOO, 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
May now be had, complete, in Ten large Volumes 8vo, 
price 7/. lis. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
22 Pall Mall, London. 
Price One Shilling, 
HE CLAIMS of the CHRISTIAN 
ABORIGINES of the TURKISH or OSMANLI EMPIRE 
upon CIVILISED NATIONS. 
CONTENTS. 
Part I. The Claims of the Aborigines. Part Il. The Present 
Condition and Prospects of the Osmanli Empire. Part III. ‘he 
Aspect and Position of the Missionary Enterprise in Western 


Asia. 
By W. F. AINSWORTH, F.G.S. 
Late in Charge of an Expedition to the Chaldean Christians from 


the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Institute D’Afrique, &c. &c. 


Cunningham and Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide S:reet, 
‘Trafalgar Square. 


8 New Burlington Street, July 8, 1843. 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 
MR, BENTLEY :— 


I. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident 
at the Coart of Florence from the year 1760 to 1785. 

Now first published from the Original Manuscripts. 

CONCLUDING SERIES. 
il. 
New Work by the Author of ‘* The Clockmaker,” $c. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


‘ 
The ATTACHE; or, Sam Slick in Eng- 
land. By the Author of **The Clockmaker; or, Sayings and 
Doings of Sam Slick of Slickville.”’ 
Ill. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By Jounn Hengracr Jesse, 
Esq., Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England under the 
Stuarts,’’ and ** The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 
and Hanover.’” 1 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


The FALSE HEIR: a Romance. By 


G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of ** Darnley,’’ ** Forest Days,”’ &c. 


Vv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Embellishments, 


The RHONE, the DARRO, and the 
GUADALQUIVIR: a Summer Ramble in 1842, By Mrs. Romer, 
Author of ** Sturmer,” &c. vI 


Tn 3 vols. post Svo, 


The EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By 
Cuartes Walrenskan, Author of ** Richard Savage,” ** The So- 
litary,” &c. 

Vit. 
2 vols. 8vo, 


7 r 
HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, IN- 
SURRECTIONS, and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By W.C. 
Taytor, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin; author of ** Romantic 
Biography of the Age of Elizabeth,” &e. 


ALSO, JUST READY :— 
I. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Map, 
DISCOVERIES on the NORTH COAST 
of AMERICA. Effected by the Officers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany during the years 1836-39. By Tuomas Simpson, Esq. 
If. 
Two vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES; with Memoirs and Notes. By Joun Heneace 
Jzssx, Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under 
the Stuarts,” and ** The Court of England under the Houses of 
Nassau and Hanover.” 

Ill, 


in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE BUSY-BODY. 


A Novel. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


In 12m, price 7s. 6d. 


SELECTION from the First Four Volumes 
of PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the a Oxford ; and Fellow of Oriel 
college. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Parochial Sermons. In 6 vols. 8vo (sold se- 
parately), price 10s. 6d. each. 


New Family Bible, by the Rev, George Townsend, 


In 8vo, price 6s., Part I., containing Thirty-one Sections (for the 
Mornings of One Month), of 


CRIPTURAL COMMUNION with GOD; 


or, ihe HOLY BIBLE: containing the O1p and New Txs- 
TAMENTS, arranged in Historical and Chronological Order, in such 
manner that the whole may be read as one connected History, in the 
words of the authorised Translation; newly divided into Sections, 
for Families and Individu.ls; with Introductions and Prayers; aii 
Notes for the Student and Inquirer. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Canon of Durham; Author of “ The Historical and Chronological 
Arrangement of the Holy Bible.’’ 

This Commentary is formed on the plan of separating the Devo- 
tional, Historical, and Critical Portions from each other, and is 
divided into Sections for daily reading. Fach Section contains an 
Introduction ; comprising the Historical and Expository matter given 
in the chief Commentaries —the Portion of Scripture —a Prayer 
founded upon the selected Portion of Scripture—and Notes original 
and critical. 











Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wa'*rio Place. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Jew Publications. | 13 Great Marlborough Street, Jul, 'y 8, 
=" Vol, VI, of Miss Strickland’s 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS on SINDH;} LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENCLAND:- 


The asses — of its rege and its Productive Ca- 
pabilities; with a Narrative of the Recent Events, 

By Captain POSTANS, QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Bombay Army; late Assistant tothe PoliticalAgent, Sindh. 8vo, with 
Map and Illustrations. (On Wednesday next. IS NOW READY. 





eeeeene Also, complete in 2 vols., uniform with “ THe QueENs,” price 21s. bound, the Srcoyp 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. EpitTIon, with numerous important Additions, of 


nk eee te ee LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


By the MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. Translated from the French. Ep!tTeED, with an HistoricaL Intropuction and NoTEs, 
3 vols. post Svo, (Nearly ready. 


4, By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of I 2 ROUGH STREE 
JOHN, FOURTH DUKE of BEDFORD. HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBO EET. 


Vol. 2, with an Introduction, by Lord JOHN RUSSELL. 
8v0. [Next week. Mr, Ainsworth’s New Romance, 


©,* This volume will be of unusual interest at the present moment, 
when 


ia Gataneinn nfrietcicinicem | WINDSOR CASTLE—ILLUSTRATED. 


from the Irish Parliament. 


5. 
KING ERIC and the OUTLAWS. . r 
Or, the Throne, the Church, and the People in the Thirteenth Century. TH E I LLUSTRATE D ED ITION OF 


ranslated fi the ish of IN NN, s ° ° e 
"Gs auieoaemaaeGmaaeent. Mr. Ainsworth’s New Historical Romance of *‘ Windsor Castle,” 


S vols, post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. Containin ” r *euTKS me 
iiliaaaidisdiataitia tein ddieie neueeai mente, ining One Hundred and Twenty Plates and Wood-Engravings, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
and other eminent Artists, 


and the defiance of King Eric tu the pope, his bulls, anathemas, and 
ee ae a Se oe th te in Betton Serer own 
- country during reign of the Sth Henry, and very applicable at ° " _ - 

this hour —forin the basis of this novel."—Literary Gazette. Complete in One handsome Volume, Octavo, uniform with “Tue Tower or Lonpon,” by the 
“ Full of incident and adventure. We recollect few novels in ° 
hich the attontion of the reader is move quickiy ineorested ot more same Author, price 14s. elegantly bound, 
= ay abectbad. The yo are nereck Ca age shrewd = 

, and contrast admira and the whole tale is original TOW ‘4 

lively, and varied in no common ."—Court Journal, a 1S NOW READY ’ 
6. AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A TREATISE on FOOD and DIET; “* One of the best of the Author’s productions. The Illustrations by George Cruikshank are of almost unprece- 


With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered dented force and spirit.”"—Literary Gazette. 
States of the Digestive Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of 


some of the prmectens Sisosoetins cod —— for HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREEFT. 
By JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D.F.R.S. L.S., &c. 
Author of “ Elements of Materia Medica.” Macknight’s Apostolical Epistles. B RITISH and FOREIGN KEVIEWV, 

No, XXX, 


. cloth. 
Sone In Imperial Octavo, beautifully printed, double columns, price 21s. 








und in cloth, ConTEnts : — 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, NEW LITERAL TRANSLATION from Ethics of Puseyism.—Dr. Sewell. 


The Sicilian Vesper i. 
a to The Edinburgh Review. Sans Phe nal See relags the / eerie = oe Fy Modern French pecapivgaice. 


F ritic; 
By the Right Hon. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. pend nae To which is added, a Saistery nor tis “h ot ee ae get ag hn ag 7 
5 vols. 8vo, 36s. cloth, postle Paul. —Coo 
cana By JAMES MACKNIGHT, D.D. 


Ballad Poetry of Ancient Rome. 
iesshcsesipiaibctaiins sie ne . Poland before the Dismemberment. 
ene A New Edition, bats. revised; tu which is prefixed an account of 8. The Austrian Empire. Page and Legal Statistics. 
a Works. e Lite of the Author. . Literature of Germany in 1541, 18 
London : printed for Thomas ee 75 Cheapside; where may London: R, and J. EF. — Red oa Court, Fleet Street. 


HELPS to ENGLISH GRAl MMAR; or, Tegg’s Magazine eal July, price only Hightpence. 


mM In small 8vo, price 8s. 
Eas: aoe for Young Children. y F ’ . 
Wood. By G.F.GRAHAM, Author of « English’ on, “the Art ot ietinendieiiahe, HOUGHTS on the STUDY of the HOLY 


sa posit F — Un So SP. $; intend s an Introduction to a Harmony 
— 4 Pa CECA Vaasa” 
DR. BLOOM FIELD’ S COLLEGE and A Play. By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 


SCHOOL GRERK TESTAMENT; with English Notes, and an Index By JOHN COOKE, Esq. of Baliol, Oxford. Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
indi i ay clot he seniienead Themis tenia past —_ Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 


A TREATISE m. y= GREEK VERB, New Juvenile Works by Mary Howitt, 1. The Gospel Narrative of the Passion of 
ee Dee cebdnanpn tease aie meeaaine In one Pocket Volume, price 2s. Gd. bound in cloth, our Lord Harmonised ; with Reflections. Second Edition. Ss 
aus its GC a Ss >. 


By LUCIUS JUNIUS. vo, Ys. cloth. LICE FRANKLIN: a Tale for Youth.|_ 2- The Gospel } cunn 860. of the Holy Week 


58. By MARY HOWITT. bas 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the Forming part of a Series of’ Tales for the People and their Children. OE iP 


In 12mo, price $s. fd. (dedicated, by n, to her Majesty), 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 poy Syr where may be wie ( sieges de oer agaeet ie 


GREEK LANGUAGE. By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, Co-Rector Robert " ’ truct- 
of the Lyceum of Hanover. Translated by J. H. MILLARD, St. had, just published, price also 2s. Gd. HE MOTHER’S HELP towards Ins 


* Pt CATECHISM, 
John's crag eae Cambridge; late Second Classical ~ me boy No Sense like Common Sense. as bone ICES appointed by the Church of E ngland for the 
Grammar School. teat By Mary Howrrr. more special Occasions which mark Christian Life. 


12. ee ’ By the Rev. JOHN JAMES, D.D. 
ia RBY to the Second Edition of RAPIER’S REAT SUCCESS of DON PA SQUALE | Canon of Peterborough ; ; Author of A —— on the Collects,” 


16mo, 2s. 6d. sewed in cloth. AD —ponizeEttr’s NEW OPERA. The whole of the Music * Chvistian Watchfulness,’ 
13 in this admired Opera is now ready. Also, Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, aud Waterloo Place. 








seein 














HORATIUS RESTITUTUS; or, the Books| _ Callcott’s Pianoforte Arrangements. The Lately published, by the same Editor, 


of Horace arrai na Chronological Order. With a Prtininars Overture (containing the admired Serenade Subject, &c.) arranged The Sunday Lessons. With Practical and 


: for one or two rmers; also the favourite Airs, as Pianoforte 
Dissertation on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, 7 ‘A 7 expla Jotes. © 14 
onthe itl andl Charac ter oF the Poet By J JAMES TATE, M.A aoa — Duets, with ad lib, Flute Accompaniments. In Three | Explanatory Notes. 12mo, 12s. 
Second Edition, with an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. : n 
8vo, 12s, cloth, The favourite Serenade, ‘‘ Com e gentil,” ' 
adapted to English Words (“ Oh, summer night”). Price 2s. Pr — by eee ge wv ae 16 silane, cone a es 
‘on ‘ge Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Ce 
_ EDINBU RGH REVIEW, No. 157, New Waltzes and Quadrilles from this po- New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
ular Opera. Donizetti’s Suite de Valses, price Ss. Labarre’s Valse lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Mid idlesex, 
Will be published about the 18th instant. favourite (with a Portrait of Signor Lablache in the character of Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, i 
i Jed for insertion must be sent to the Publishers’ | Don Pasquale), price 2s. Tolbecque’s Pasquale Quadrilles, price 3s. oo Cy 3 South Molton ee fy Paria af sate C 
a + . y &: e215 umber » Sou olfon Strect, in the ATUSh 0, EET 
by Friday, the 14th; and Biris by Saturday next, the 15th. Also, Various Arrangements, by Moscheles, over Square, in the Countyof Middlesex, at the Literary 
ne Benedict, &c. Number 7 rege es Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said 
. . County, on Saturday, July 8, 1845. 
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